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THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  CRIME. 

THE  first  step  to  crime,  may  appear  to  you  a  very 
trifling  thing,  but  if  you  consider  the  awful  danger 
that  impends  upon  it,  you  will  find  it  far  from  being 
trifling.  No  one  is  wicked  all  at  once.  The  first 
step  is  always  taken,  and  after  the  first  step  there 
is  no  telling  where  it  may  lead. 

Now  what  think  you  is  the  first  step  to  crime  ? 
I  will  tell  you,  it  is  the  indulgence  mevil  thoughts, 
and  the  yielding  to  wicked  desires.  Now  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  you  understand  what  I  mean, 
by  telling  you  a  tale  about  a  little  boy,  who  was 
led  on  by  giving  way  to  the  first  evil  thought,  step 
by  step,  till  he  actually  committed  crime,  and  you 
will  see,  that  however  secret  you  may  think  it  is, 
and  that  no  one  sees  you  when  you  commit  a  crime, 
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or  that  no  one  will  know  anything  about  it  but 
yourselves,  yet  God  sees  you,  and  God  hates  sin  ; 
and  though  you  may  escape  punishment  from  man, 
he  will  punish  you  one  way  or  another :  you  can- 
not escapehim.  Now  listen :  this  little  boy's  father 
had  an  orchard,  in  which  were  a  many  fruit  trees, 
and  amongst  them  was  one  particular  apple-tree, 
whose  fruit  for  that  year  he  wish'd  to  remain  un- 
plucked  while  it  became  ripe,  and  he  had  given 
strict  orders  that  the  fruit  of  that  tree  should  not 
be  touched.  Now  this  little  boy  knew  this,  and 
he  thought  to  himself,  "  Tis  very  strange  that  my 
father  should  be  more  careful  of  these  apples  than 
of  any  others,  they  must  be  sweeter  than  the  other 
apples  are,  I  should  like  to  taste  one,  I  wonder  if 
I  could  get  one :  now  mark,  that  was  the  first 
wicked  thought,  poor  foolish  little  boy  !  had  he 
checked  that  thought,  how  much  of  after  pain  it 
might  have  spared  him.  But  he  did  not  check  it, 
but  he  kept  indulging  it,  while  he  resolved  at  all 
events  he  would  some  time  just  go  and  look  at 
them,  only  look,  there  could  not  be  much  harm  in 
that.  Alas!  How  frequently  toth  men  and  boys 
reason  themselves  out  of  the  strict  path  of  duty  by 
thinking  there  is  not  much  harm  in  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  way  of  temptation,  when  too  often 
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their  best  resolves  melt  away  before  it,  like  snow 
before  the  sunbeams.  This  was  his  second  step 
to  crime.  This  little  boy  knew  that  it  would  be 
very  wrong,  even  to  go  into  the  orchard  without 
leave,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  still  worse  if  he 
was  to  take  an  apple  from  the  forbidden  tree. 
He  had  been  taught  that  disobedience  to  his  pa- 
rents was  a  great  sin,  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
breaking  his  father's  command,  if  he  went  into  the 
orchard  without  his  permission;  but  he  had  given 
way  to  the  first  evil  thought,  and  that  evil  thought 
had  brought  so  many  more  along  with  it,  that  what  he 
would  have  been  startled  with  at  first,  appears  now 
not  to  have  much  harm  in  it.  One  day  when  his 
father  was  from  home,  he  said  to  himself,  "  now  is 
the  time  for  me  to  go  and  just  look  at  these  famous 
apples,  only  just  look,  I  don't  want  to  get  one,  I 
only  want  just  to  look  at  them."  It  was  a  strange 
thought  that,  of  that  little  boy.  He  looked  all 
around  to  see  that  no  one  was  near ;  he  thought  he 
was  safe,  so  he  crept  into  the  orchard.  Now  that 
was  another  step.  He  sought  out  the  tree, — and 
there  it  was  loaded  with  beautiful  apples.  How 
tempting  they  were.  Oh,  why  did  not  that  little 
boy,  now  that  he  had  seen  them,  now  that  he  had 
had  just  one  look,  why  did  he  not  then  run  away  ? 
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Alas !  He  had  given  his  thoughts  into  the  power 
of  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  that  dark  spirit  had  urged 
him  on  from  the  first  wicked  thought,  step  by 
step,  while  he  had  got  him  into  the  orchard,  and 
now  was  whispering  to  him,  to  get  one,  just  one, 
no  one  would  miss  one. — He  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation,— and  begun  to  climb  the  tree, — but  just 
then  the  bright  angel  who  always  watches  over 
innocence,  and  who  had  not  yet  entirely  forsaken 
him,  whisper'd  again,  "  It  is  very  wrong."  He 
heeded  not  its  voice, — and  it  forsook  him. — Then 
he  was  left  entirely  in  the  power  of  that  dark  spi- 
rit, which  still  was  whispering  one,  just  one. — He 
reached  a  bough  on  which  hung  a  cluster  of  that 
beautiful  fruit,  and  was  about  to  pluck  one,  when 
he  thought  no,  if  I  get  one  of  them,  my  father 
may  find  it  out. — I  will  stand  on  that  bough,  and 
reach  one  that  is  on  the  higher  branches,  and  then 
no  one  can  find  me  out.  He  did  so ;  stood  upon 
that  bough,  pluck'd  one,  tasted  it.  Oh  how  deli- 
cious it  was,  so  delicious  indeed  that  he  eat  it  all 
before  he  moved,  and  then  he  thought  just  another, 
two  cannot  make  much  difference.  So  he  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hand  to  reach  one  from  a  higher  bough, 
when,  with  the  sudden  spring  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  give,  to  enable  him  to  reach  it, 
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that  on  which  he  stood  biPke,  and  down  he  fell, — 
and  broke  his  thigh — and  there  he  laid  insensible 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  gardener  hap- 
pening to  come  that  way  found  him  and  carried 
him  home,  there  with  the  pain  from  his  fractured 
limb  and  other  causes,  he  was  seized  with  a  burn- 
ing fever,  and  for  a  long  time  his  life  was  despaired 
of.  However,  it  pleased  God  to  spare  him  that 
time. 

One  day  when  his  father  was  sitting  by  his  bed- 
side, and  he  had  been  confessing  all  to  him,  his 
father  thus  addressed  him,  "  Learn,  my  child,  from 
this,  always  to  check  the  first  impulse  to  sin,  crush 
the  first  wicked  thought  as  it  rises,  for  you  have 
learnt  by  sad  experience  that  the  indulgence  of 
wicked  thoughts  is  not  only  sinful  in  itself,  but  it 
leads  on  to  the  perpetration  of  crime,  and  though 
there  is  no  human  eye  to  witness  it,  yet  God,  who 
always  punishes  sin,  sees  you,  you  cannot  escape 
his  eye,  and  how  bitter  your  punishment  has  been, 
you  only  can  tell. 

1  Oh  let  these  thoughts  possess  your  breast 
Where'er  you  rove,  where'er  you  rest; 
Nor  let  your  weaker  passions  dare 
Consent  to  sin,  for  God  is  there.' 

Always,  my  dear  child,  avoid  the  first  step  to 
crime. " 


EVERY-DAY  BLESSINGS. 

WHAT  I  have  written  for  you  this  time  may  be 
called  rather  a  short  lecture  than  a  tale,  and  I  have 
written  it  in  order  to  put  you  in  mind  of  a  many 
blessings  that  you  enjoy,  but  of  which,  I  dare  say, 
not  one  of  you  has  thought  much,  because  you 
always  have  them.  Now  most  part  of  you  have 
at  one  time  or  other  been  sick,  and  then  you  have 
felt  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  well  and  in  health, 
so  that  you  could  play  with  your  companions. — 
Now  this  feeling  perhaps  reminded  you  how  thank- 
ful y6u  ought  to  be  to  Providence  for  the  blessing 
of  health,  but  as  soon  as  you  got  well,  did  you  ever 
show  your  gratitude  for  the  returned  blessing  by 
offering  up  one  thanksgiving  to  God  who  had  re- 
stored it  to  you.  And  afterwards,  when  your  bro- 
ther, or  your  sister,  or  your  playfellow  was  sick, 
did  you  feel  for  them,  would  you  have  left  some 
favourite  game,  to  have  gone  and  sat  with  them  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  chamber  of  sickness,  or  have 
you  denied  yourself  of  any  little  luxury,  in  order 
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that  you  might  provide  for  them  something  that 
would  do  them  good,  and  which,  perhaps,  but  for 
your  self-denial,  they  could  not  have  obtaind.  If 
you  have  done  this,  you  have  shown  that  you  were 
thankful  for  your  health,  and  in  doing  so  you  have 
only  done  your  duty.  Now,  have  you  done  this  ? 
Perhaps  you  have  never  thought  so  much  about 
the  subject  before. — If  you  have  not, — think  now. 
— However,  it  is  about  other  blessings  that  you 
have,  that  I  am  about  to  write.  Now  how  many 
of  you  have  ever  thought  how  great  a  blessing  it 
is  to  have  sight.  Sight,  which  enables  you  to  look 
forth  into  God's  glorious  world,  and  see  the  mar- 
vellous beauty  of  his  works,  sight,  which  enables 
you  to  look  upon  the  faces  of  those  you  love,  sight, 
which  enables  you  to  form  some  idea  of  things  you 
never  have  seen,  by  reading  about  them.  Now  the 
blind  boy  cannot  see  the  works  of  God,  he  cannot 
see  the  snow,  whether  it  be  white  or  black :  true, 
you  may  tell  him  that  it  is  white,  but  think  you  that 
he  could  form  any  just  idea  of  colour  ?  Alas  !  no, 
for  he  has  never  seen  one.  The  night,  when  all  is 
gloom  and  darkness,  is  the  same  to  him  as  the  day 
hi  all  the  brightness  of  its  sunshine.  He  cannot 
see  the  moon  when  she  "walks  forth  in  her  bright- 
ness," nor  can  he  gaze  upon  the  stars  when  they 
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"  light  up  the  vast  concave,"  and  are  "  marshalled 
in  the  firmament."  He  cannot  see  how  naked 
and  desolate  the  trees  look  when  they  are  stript  of 
their  leaves,  nor  can  he  distinguish  them  in  the 
richness  of  their  beauty,  when  they  are  covered 
with  foliage,  or  clothed  in  the  smiling  blossoms, 
which  promise  a  bountiful  harvest.  If  he  walks 
with  you  in  the  fields,  you  can  see,  but  he  cannot, 
the  pretty  flowers  that  are  scattered  around  you. 
He  cannot  seethe  yellow  buttercup,  or  the  modest 
daisy,  with  its  white  leaves  tipt  with  crimson.  You 
can  see  the  primrose,  and  the  bluebell,  and  the 
harebell,  and  the  forget-me-not ;  and  hundreds  of 
other  flowers  of  various  hues,  which  bloom  in  the 
hedgerows,  or  are  mingled  with  the  green  leaves  of 
the  grass,  and  you  can  gather  them  and  make  a 
nosegay  of  them,  that  delights  you  to  gaze  upon  it. 
Now  the  poor  blind  boy  has  no  such  pleasure. 
If  you  walk  with  him  in  the  garden,  he  would  pass 
by  the  beds  of  lowly  pansy,  and  violet,  nor  would 
the  rich  colouring  of  yellow  and  purple  attract  his 
eye,  nor  could  he  rejoice  in  the  sight  of  the  dew- 
drop  glistening  in  the  sunbeam,  as  it  hangs  like  a 
ball  of  liquid  light  on  the  leaves  of  the  blushing 
rose.  He  loses  all  the  innumerable  pleasures  that 
sight  could  give  him :  when  he  returns  home  he 
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cannot  see  the  fond  eye  of  affection  beaming  upon 
him  with  tenderness  and  love,  or  the  smile  that 
lights  up  the  face  with  welcome  at  his  approach. 
Oh,  did  you  ever  think  before  what  it  was  to  see  ? 
— did  you  ever  think  what  a  blessing  sight  is,  and 
how  much  of  beauty,  and  the  pleasure  it  gives  you 
to  gaze  upon  it,  you  would  have  lost  had  you  been 
born  blind  ?  If  you  never  have  thought,  think  now, 
and  carry  out  these  reflections  still  further  after- 
wards, when  you  gaze  upon  the  broad  landscape, 
diversified  with  its  picturesque  beauties  of  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  river. 

If  you  gaze  upon  the  stupendous  mountains, 
the  works  of  God,  whose  tops  lost  in  the  clouds, 
are  covered  with  eternal  snows,  or  upon  the  ma- 
jestic cathedral  or  towering  monument,  the  works 
of  man,  if  you  gaze  upon  the  wide  world  of  waters, 
where  go  the  ships,  or  when  you  gaze  upon  the 
ships  themselves,  carry  out,  I  say,  these  reflections 
still  further ;  and  as  you  gaze  with  wonder  and 
admiration,  then  breathe  out  your  gratitude  to  God 
for  the  blessing  of  sight,  which  enables  you  to  see 
them:  and  show  that  gratitude  in  action  whenever 
opportunities  offer,  by  being  very  kind  to  the  blind. 
If  they  are  poor,  surely  you  will  not  neglect  a 
little  self-  denial ,  in  order  to  rel  ie v  e  them .  A  penny 
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that  you  were  going  to  spend  on  something  that 
you  did  not  really  want,  would  perhaps  be  a  great 
kindness  to  them.  Think  of  this  again,  whenever 
you  see  a  poor  blind  man.  And  when  you  reflect 
that  you  have  a  sense  that  gives  you  so  much  plea- 
sure, that  he  can  never  enjoy ;  reflect  also  that  it 
is  your  duty  to  show  your  gratitude,  by  doing 
what  lays  in  your  power,  however  little  it  may  be, 
to  give  them  other  pleasures. 


EVERY-DAY  BLESSINGS. 

THE  next  every-day  blessing  that  you  enjoy  isthe 
sense  of  Hearing.  If  you  had  been  born  deaf, 
you  could  not  have  spoken,  you  could  not  have 
expressed  your  ideas  in  words,  so  that  you  see  it 
brings  along  with  it  another  blessing,  this  is 
easily  explained,  for  when  the  child  cannot  hear 
what  you  say  to  it,  it  can  never  learn  how  to  form 
the  sound  of  its  voice  into  words,  for  there  are 
many  who  are  born  with  the  faculties  of  speech 
perfect,  but  because  the  inlet  of  sound,  the  sense 
of  hearing  has  been  denied  them,  they  cannot  use 
those  faculties,  only  in  unintelligible  sounds,  that 
is,  in  sounds  that  no  one  but  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  them  can  understand. 

I  know  a  young  woman  who  is  now  entirely 
deaf,  though  I  believe  that  when  she  was  a  child 
she  had  some  slight  but  very  imperfect  sense  of 
hearing,  because  she  can  mould  her  voice  into 
something  like  words,  though  since  she  was  a  child 
she  has  made  no  addittion  to  her  stock.  If  any  one 
107  B 
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had  offended  her  she  would  shake  her  hand  at  them, 
and  bring  forth  a  sound  from  her  mouth,  some- 
thing like  this,  "Ah  tella  padre,"  and  a  few  more 
sounds  which  had  some  relationship  to  words, 
which  leads  me  to  suppose  that  she  once  could 
hear  a  little,  as  the  above  sentence  sounds  some- 
thing like  "  I'll  tell  thy  father." 

When  she  was  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old, 
her  mother  took  her  to  the  church  before  the  ser- 
vice commenced,  and  placed  her,  when  all  was  still, 
close  beside  the  organ,  to  see  if  the  sudden  burst- 
ing of  its  deep  tones  would  have  any  effect  upon  her. 
Now  you  all  know  that  when  you  are  close  to  a 
large  organ  the  noise  it  makes  is  almost  deafening, 
but  it  had  no  effect  upon  this  little  girl,  she  gazed 
on  with  a  look  of  wonder  at  all  she  saw,  but  showed 
no  signs  whatever  that  she  had  any  perception 
of  the  noisy  instrument  at  her  side.  Now  here 
let  us  pause,  and  reflect  a  little  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing  which  we  possess,  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment utterly  unknown  to  those  that  are  deaf.  I 
speak  particularly  of  that  enjoyment  which  the 
harmonious  sounds  of  sweet  music  give  us,  an  en- 
joyment which  has  a  tendency  to  purify  the  mind, 
and  lift  the  soul  far  above  earth  and  its  grovelling 
cares,  and  give  us  dreams  of  heaven,  and  not  only 
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dreams,  but  actual  foretastes,  of  that  place,  where 
they  sing  "  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  ;" 
and  where  the  "  Angels  harp  upon  their  golden 
harps  continually."  Now  I  know  that  there  is  not 
one  of  you  who  are  around  me,  who  is  not  suscep- 
tible to  that  undefinable  pleasure  which  the  sweet 
sounds  of  music  gives  you.  Some  of  you  can  sing, 
and  can  join  your  voices  with  those  of  the  great 
congregation  when  they  swell  in  the  solemn  hymn 
of  praise  to  the  great  Giver  of  every  blessing.  Now 
you  see  if  that  great  God  had  denied  to  you  the  sense 
of  hearing,  you  could  not  do  so  ;  the  sounds  of  the 
sweetest  music  could  give  you  no  pleasure,  because 
you  could  not  hear  them,  neither  could  you  sing, 
because  you  could  not  speak ;  this  little  girl,  you 
see,  although  she  was  placed  close  beside  the  organ, 
perceived  no  new  sensation  of  pleasure,  felt  none : 
it  might  as  well  have  been  still,  for  to  her  it  was  all 
the  same,  while  you  could  hear  its  full  harmonious 
tones,  now  swelling  in  triumphant  strains,  now 
sinking  into  mournful  cadence,  and  feel  their  so- 
lemnizing influence  steal  upon  your  soul,  and  tune 
your  hearts  to  melody,  as  you  joined  your  voices 
in  that  first  beautiful  psalm  : 

"  O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord." 
I  say  you  could  feel  it,  but  let  me  ask  you  if  you 
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ever  have  felt  it ;  if  you  have  not,  the  time  is  com- 
ing, I  hope,  if  God  spares  you,  as  your  under- 
standing becomes  enlarged ;  when  you  will  never 
enter  his  holy  temple  without  feeling  it,  and  many 
a  tune,  perhaps,  in  after  life,  when  you  are  grown 
up  to  be  men,  and  are  scattered  abroad  hi  the 
wide  world,  surrounded  with  its  cares,  when  perhaps 
the  voice  that  now  addresses  you  is  stilled  hi  death, 
and  the  hand  that  traces  these  lines  shall  be  moul- 
dering in  the  silent  grave. — When  you  hear  "  the 
pealing  anthem  swell  the  note  of  praise,"  in  the 
morning ;  and  when  the  day  has  past,  and  the  last 
services  of  the  solemn  Sabbath  eve  are  closing,  as 
you  lift  up  your  voices  hi  the  last  solemn  offering 
of  thanksgiving,  and  commit  yourselves  to  the 
care  of  God,  who  watches  over  you  hi  the  helpless 
hours  of  sleep,  while  you  sing 

"  Glory  to  thee  my  God,  this  night." 
Many  a  time,  perhaps,  I  say,  then  some  associa- 
tion or  other  will  cause  you  to  think  of  what  I 
now  say,  hi  attempting  to  impress  upon  you  the 
greatness  of  the  blessing  of  hearing,  and  endavour- 
ing  to  awaken  hi  you  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  God 
who  gave  it, — may  it  be  so,  and  when  you  think 
of  it,  may  it  have  its  desired  effect. 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY. 

I  PROMISED  you  a  tale  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
who  came  to  my  school,  and  though  I  have  no- 
thing particular  to  relate  about  him,  except  the 
suddenness  of  his  death;  yet  there  were  many 
traits  in  his  character,  from  which  you  might  learn 
a  lesson,  and  by  imitating  him,  derive  great  bene- 
fit to  yourselves.  For  instance : — He  was  always 
very  ready  to  learn  anything  that  might  be  taught 
him.  I  fear  I  cannot  say  as  much  of  all  of  you. 
If  he  had  a  task  to  perform,  however  difficult  he 
might  think  it,  he  would  set  about  it  with  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness,  and  if  he  failed  in  his  attempt, 
he  was  not  discouraged,  and  became  sulky,  as  some 
of  you  do,  but  he  would  try  again  and  again,  while 
he  accomplished  his  object ;  and  if  you  were  to 
imitate  his  perseverance,  and  determination,  you 
might  overcome  a  many  difficulties,  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  make  the  duties  of  your  school 
rather  a  pleasure  than  a  task.  This  little  boy's 
name  was  Alfred,  he  perhaps  might  be  nine  or  ten 
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years  old  when  he  was  first  committed  to  my  care. 
He  had  before  been  under  the  care  of  a  respected 
friend  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Mr  C.  who  had 
taught  him  his  letters,  so  that  what  I  had  to  teach 
him  was  comparatively  easy,  and  though  I  did  not 
understand  the  system  which  they  use  in  deaf  and 
dumb  schools,  yet  I  managed  as  well  as  I  could. 
He  was  a  boy  of  very  quick  apprehension,  as  most 
deaf  boys  generally  are,  and  he  soon  understood 
what  I  meant. — Now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  taught 
him, — if  I  wished  to  teach  him  the  name  of  any 
particular  object,  I  wrote  it  down  upon  a  slate, 
and  then  pointing  first  to  the  object,  and  then  to 
the  word  on  the  slate,  gave  him  to  understand 
what  it  was,  and  as  soon  as  he  comprehended  me, 
his  eye  would  lighten  up  with  intelligence,  and  he 
would  immediately  go  and  write  it  over  himself; 
and  so  on,  with  other  things.  One  day,  I  recollect 
he  had  taken  some  pens  out  of  the  box,  unknown 
to  me,  and  had  taken  them  home.  Now  mark  you, 
he  did  not  know  it  was  wrong,  he  had  never  been 
properly  taught  to  comprehend  the  sin  of  stealing; 
however,  I  gave  him  to  understand  the  nature  of 
theft,  and  its  consequences,  and  that  it  was  wrong 
to  take  even  the  smallest  thing  that  was  not  his  ; 
and  I  made  him  understand,  if  he  begun  to  take 
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small  things,  he  perhaps  might  be  led  on  to  com- 
mit greater  depredations,  and  then  he  would  be 
sent  to  prison:  now  as  soon  as  he  understood 
what  I  meant,  what  do  you  think  he  did,  he  went 
and  laid  his  head  on  the  desk,  and  wept  bitterly ; 
thus  showing  in  the  first  place  his  contrition,  his 
sorrow  for  having  done  wrong;  then  suddenly 
starting  up,  he  motioned  that  he  wanted  to  go  out ; 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so,  what  think  you  he  did 
then  ?  he  went  home  and  brought  all  the  pens 
back  again,  showing  hi  the  second  place  the  effects 
of  his  contrition,  by  his  readiness  in  making  resti- 
tution. Now  here  is  a  lesson  for  you  all.  How 
many  of  you  have  the  courage  and  honour,  and 
honesty  of  this  little  deaf  boy,  when  you  have  done 
wrong,  instantly  to  go  and  make  all  the  reparation 
for  it  in  your  power.  It  was  one  bright  summer 
morning,  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  taken  the  pens, 
that  I  was  going  to  school.  (Now  this  little  boy 
was  generally  watching  for  me  about  the  time  that 
I  commonly  went,  for  I  had  to  pass  their  house, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  would  motion  to  hii 
mother  and  then  come  smiling  to  meet  rvp ;)  well, 
this  bright  summer  morning,  as  I  was  going  through 
the  fields,  I  recollect  very  well,  that  all  nature  ap- 
peared radiant  with  joy  and  beauty ;  the  very  air 
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was  musical  with  the  voices  of  the  birds  that  sung 
amongst  the  branches,  the  lark  rose  from  her  low  nest 
and  warbled  forth  her  morning  hymn  of  praise;  it 
was  indeed  an  "incense  breathing  morn,"  such  a 
morn  as  is  calculated  to  fill  the  soul  with  gladness : 
such  a  morn  as  we  might  imagine  were  those  thatour 
first  parents  knew  in  Eden,  ere  sin  o'ershadowed 
them  with  grief  and  human  suffering. — Such  were 
my  thoughts  that  morn,  little  thinking  as  I  indul- 
ged in  them,  that  that  same  grief  and  human  suf- 
fering should  so  soon  change  the  nature  of  my  con- 
templations. That  morning,  instead  of  the  little 
boy  coming  smiling  to  meet  me,  his  mother  met 
me  weeping,  and  as  soon  as  she  could  speak,  she 
said,  "  Alfred  will  meet  you  no  more."  How  ! 
said  I,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  Alfred,"  she  said,  "  is 
dead."  'Twas  but  the  day  before  he  had  been  at 
school  laughing  in  all  the  joyousness  of  health  and 
happiness,  as  lively  and  as  likely  for  life  as  any  of 
you  that  are  now  around  me, — that  morning  he 
was  dead. 

He  had  been  playing  the  evening  before  in  a 
field  with  some  other  boys ;  and  perhaps,  in  order 
to  frighten  him,  which  was  very  wrong,  they  ran, 
and  made  him  understand  that  the  man  who  be- 
longed to  the  field  was  running  after  them, — they 
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did  frighten  him, — frightened  him  while  he  fell 
into  a  Jit — and  died. 

The  Sunday  following  his  school-fellows  bore 
him  to  his  last  long  home. 

Where  now  he  sleeps  at  rest, 

Till  the  last  day  shall  come  ; 

His  spirit  with  the  blest, 

His  body  in  the  tomb ; 

When  it  again  shall  rise,  for  he  shall  hear 

The  trumpet's  sound,  that  bids  the  dead  appear 

Before  the  judge  of  all. 


EVERY-DAY  BLESSINGS. 

I  WROTE  to  you  before  about  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  being  sources  of  intellectual  enjoj- 
ment,  that  is,  sources  from  which  the  mind  can 
reap  both  pleasure  and  amusement,  but  they  like- 
wise serve  to  warn  you  of  the  approach  of  personal 
danger,  and  by  enabling  you  to  avoid  it,  shield  you 
from  bodily  pain.  For  instance,  if  you  saw  a  pit, 
you  could  avoid  walking  into  it.  I  know  a  blind 
man  who  was  walking  down  a  street  where  a  care- 
less shopkeeper  had  left  open  the  trap-door  of 
his  cellar,  into  which  the  blind  man  fell,  and  broke 
his  arm,  and  put  his  shoulder  out.  Now  you  could 
have  avoided  this,  because  you  could  see  it.  But 
there  are  dangers  which  surround  you  that  you  can 
neither  see  nor  hear,  and  in  order  to  warn  you  of 
these  dangers,  God  in  his  great  care  over  you,  has 
provided  you  with  another  sense,  namely, — the 
sense  of  smell. — Now  the  air  that  you  breathe  must 
be  pure,  if  you  would  preserve  your  health,  and 
you  cannot  see  the  air,  neither  can  you  hear  it,  so 
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that  if  you  were  to  go  into  a  room  filled  with  im- 
pure air,  it  is  the  smell  only  that  can  detect  it,  and 
warn  you  that  you  are  in  a  place  of  danger,  where 
if  you  were  to  stay  for  any  length  of  time,  and  in- 
hale that  noxious  air,  it  would  cause  sickness, 
bring  on  disease,  and  perhaps  end  in  death.  Now 
here  you  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  of  God. 
He  gives  you  the  sense  of  smell,  and  causes  that 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  your  health,  to  be 
offensive  to  that  smell,  and  thereby  enabling  you 
to  know  that  there  is  danger,  and  warning  you  to 
shun  it,  or  remove  the  cause. — I  will  give  you  a 
single  instance.  There  is  a  gas  that  arises  from  all 
bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  so  noxious, 
that  if  you  were  to  breathe  it  long,  it  would  poison 
you,  decomposition  is  the  change  that  the  body 
undergoes  after  death,  when  the  flesh  putrefies 
and  rots,  and  the  nauseous  smell  that  arises  from 
it,  is  that  poisonous  gas,  and  God  has  made  it  so 
offensive  to  the  smell,  that  you  might  be  shielded 
from  the  danger  that  it  conveys  along  with  it. 

But  the  sense  of  smell  is  also  productive  of  great 
pleasure ;  have  you  never,  at  early  morn,  when 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  walked  forth  into  the  fields 
and  enjoyed  the  sweet  invigorating  freshness  of 
the  air,  scented  with  the  odours  of  a  thousand 
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flowers;  or  at  evening,  at  the  set  of  sun,  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  has  past,  have  you  never  wandered 
near  the  hedgerows  of  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle, 
and  revelled  hi  their  delicious  fragrance,  as  the 
breeze  bore  it  past  you  on  its  wings,  have  you 
never  walked  in  the  garden  after  a  shower,  and  felt 
the  whole  air  impregnated  with  the  rich  scents  of 
the  rose,  the  sweetbrier,  the  pink,  the  violet,  and 
innumerable  aromatic  shrubs,  and  have  you  never 
felt  your  hearts  expand  in  gratitude  to  God  who 
has  given  you  a  sense,  from  which  springs  such 
rich  enjoyments. 

But  his  all  bountiful  goodness  has  provided  you 
with  another  sense,  that  is  continually  giving  you 
pleasure,  without  it  you  could  not  enjoy  your  food, 
you  would  know  no  difference  between  bitter  and 
sweet,  you  could  not  distinguish  between  the  sweet 
orange  and  the  sour  lemon;  sugar  plums  and 
spices  would  not  give  you  that  delight  which  you 
now  experience  when  you  eat  them.  Now  which 
of  you  can  tell  me  the  name  of  that  sense  which  is 
giving  you  such  continued  pleasure, — is  it  sight  ? 
No,  because  the  blind  man  has  it.  Is  it  hearing  ? 
No,  because  the  deaf  man  has  it ;  neither  is  it 
smell,  because  you  enjoy  that  sense  many  times, 
when  you  feel  no  smell  at  all :  the  name  of  this 
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sense  is  taste,  which  is  another  every-day  bles- 
sing. 

You  have  also  another  sense  called  feeling,  which 
makes  you  sensible  of  pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  &c. 
But  I  must  leave  this  to  another  opportunity,  when 
perhaps  I  may  apply  it  more  particularly  than  I 
can  at  present ;  and  I  will  close  this  short  essay, 
by  asking  you  who  are  possessed  of  all  these  five 
senses, — if  you  should  be  compelled  to  lose  one  of 
them,  and  might  have  your  choice, — which  would 
you  lose  ?  Sight  ?  Hearing  ?  Smell  ?  Taste  ?  or 
Feeling? — I  dare  say  you  hope  you  may  never  lose 
one  of  them,  you'could  not  spareone  of  them,  could 
you  ?  No.  Then  how  much  more  thankful  you 
ought  to  be  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  things,  who 
has  blessed  you  with  all  these  sources  of  daily  and 
hourly  enjoyments,  while  to  others  he  has  denied 
one  or  more  of  them.  Now  think  of  this,  think 
of  it,  when  your  eyes  are  gladdened  with  the  sight 
of  beauty,  when  your  ears  drink  in  the  rich  sounds 
of  harmony,  when  you  feel  the  sweet  smell  of 
flowers,  when  you  eat  your  daily  bread,  and  when- 
ever you  are  wantonly  giving  pain  even  to  a  fly, 
think  that  it,  like  you,  possesses  the  sense  of feeling; 
and  then,  "  do  as  you  would  like  to  be  done  by." 


MIND.— REASON. 

WHAT  is  that  power  which  God  has  given  you, 
that  he  has  not  given  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  ? 
That  power  which  raises  you  so  far  above  them  in 
the  scale  of  existence.  He  has  given  them  the  five 
senses,  they  can  see  and  hear,  and  smell  and  taste, 
and  feel,  the  same  as  you,  but  still  you  a  re  superior 
to  them,  you  have  some  principle  within  you  that 
they  have  not,  which  raises  you  to  an  elevation,  to 
which  they  can  never  attain.  Now,  what  is  that 
principle  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  Mind  and  Reason. 
Now  I  will  endeavour  to  make  you  understand 
what  the  power  of  reason  is. — When  you  see  a 
book  for  instance,  you  know  that  it  must  have 
been  made. — Now  before  that  book  was  made,  you 
know  that  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
must  have  been  made  also,  it  could  not  have  been 
a  book  without  paper,  its  contents  could  not  have 
been  written  without  ink,  the  ink  would  have  been 
of  no  use  without  the  pen,  the  pen  of  no  use  with- 
out the  hand  to  guide  it,  it  could  not  have  been 
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filled  with  words  without  the  exercise  of  the  mind. 
— Now,  it  is  the  power  of  reason,  which  enables 
you  to  make  these  deductions.  If  you  take  in 
your  hands  a  piece  of  cloth,  you  know  that  it  could 
not  have  been  made  without  wool,  you  know  that 
wool  is  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  and  if  you  choose, 
you  may  trace  it  from  the  hands  of  the  sheep- 
shearer,  through  all  its  different  processes  of  manu- 
facture to  the  hands  of  the  tailor,  who  forms  it 
into  a  coat,  and  the  power  which  enables  you  to  do 
this;  to  think,  to  discriminate,  to  compare,  and  to 
draw  conclusions,  is  the  Mind  and  the  Reason. 

When  God  made  man,  he  formed  him  of  the 
same  elements  of  nature  as  he  formed  the  beast, 
subjected  his  body  to  the  same  laws. — He  must  be 
supported  by  food;  and  when  the  principles  of 
life  are  exhausted  he  will  die.  The  body  of  the 
beast  is  composed  of  blood,  and  flesh,  and  bone, 
and  nerve,  and  sinew;  the  body  of  the  man  is 
composed  of  the  same :  so  that  you  see  as  far  as 
his  animal  existence  is  concerned,  he  is  no  way 
superior  to  the  brute ;  but  God  said  when  he  made 
man,  "  Let  us  make  him  after  our  own  image,  let 
us  give  hun  superior  powers  to  the  brute,  powers, 
which  will  enable  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
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over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.'' 
Now  these  superior  powers  which  God  gave  him 
to  obtain  dominion  over  all  the  earth,  and  bring 
all  things  into  subjection  to  him,  were  Mind  and 
Reason.  You  cannot  look  around  you,  but  you 
seethe  effects  of  Mind  and  its  powers.  The  Steam 
Engine,  with  all  the  complicated  machinery  which 
it  puts  into  motion,  is  the  effect  of  mind.  You  see 
the  very  elements  of  nature  are  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  the  mind,  and  made  subservient  to  its 
purposes.  With  water  and  fire,  you  can  move 
from  one  place  to  another  as  swift  as  a  bird  can  fly, 
and  you  can  make  a  flash  of  lightning  convey  your 
wishes  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  hundreds  of 
miles.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  Mind. 
By  the  powers  of  the  Mind,  you  can  measure  the 
air  which  you  cannot  see,  and  actually  weigh  the 
whirlwind,  which  you  cannot  grasp.  You  see, 
therefore,  the  wonderful  powers  of  that  principle, 
which  God  has  given  you,  more  than  the  beasts  of 
the  field ;  for  you  all  possess  that  principle,  you 
have  all  of  you  the  power  of  thought,  and  the 
power  of  thought  is  the  Mind ;  and  every  thing 
above,  below,  around  you,  furnishes  you  with  sub- 
jects for  its  exercise.  All  your  outward  senses 
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were  made  to  serve  the  mind ;  you  have  sight,  that 
it  may  be  informed  by  observation,  you  have 
hearing,  that  it  may  be  strengthened,  and  made 
wiser  by  instruction,  and  all  your  other  senses  are 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  made  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  mind ;  it  is  a  principle  that  was  given 
you  to  be  employed ;  indeed,  it  cannot  remain 
inactive,  it  must  be  working  either  for  good  or 
bad ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  thought,  and  thought 
leads  on  to  action,  foolish  thoughts  to  foolish 
actions,  evil  thoughts  to  wicked  actions,  and  good 
thoughts  to  good  actions.  Now  you  have  reason 
given  you  to  direct  these  thoughts,  and  when  you 
listen  to  its  voice  it  seldom  leads  you  wrong. 
Reason  points  out  to  you  the  proper  use  of  the 
knowledge  you  have  gained.  When  you  see  a 
boy  do  wrong,  and  receive  punishment,  reason 
teaches  you  that  you  would  subject  yourselves  to 
the  same  punishment,  if  you  were  to  commit  the 
same  crime.  If  you  were  to  see  a  man  swallow 
poison,  and  he  should  die,  reason  teaches  you, 
that  if  you  were  to  take  of  that  poison,  you  would 
die  too.  Thus  you  see  the  use  of  your  powers  of 
reason,  and  as  I  said  before,  if  you  listen  to  its 
voice,  it  will  warn  you  from  danger ;  if  you  follow 
its  dictates,  it  will  lead  you  to  happiness. 

ior  c 


INSTINCT. 

Now  God  has  not  given  to  the  brute  creation 
these  two  great  principles,  Mind  and  Reason. 
They  can  make  no  improvement  in  their  condi- 
tion, they  are  no  higher  in  existence  now  than 
they  were  when  they  were  first  created.  The 
birds  build  their  nests  on  the  same  principle  that 
they  built  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  beaver  forms  its  hut,  and  the  bee  builds  its 
comb,  as  they  did  when  beavers  and  bees  were  first 
created.  But  man,  you  see,  by  the  inventions  of  his 
mind,  and  the  powers  of  reason,  is  continually 
making  alterations  and  improvements. 

Yet  God  has  given  the  brute  creation  a  princi- 
ple, that  serves  them  instead  of  reason;  that 
guides  them  in  their  choice  of  food ;  that,  prompts 
them  to  seek  out  places  of  security  for  themselves 
and  offspring,  and  that  warns  them  when  they  are 
near  any  danger.  This  principle,  is  called  in- 
stinct. Now  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
sense  of  smell  forms  a  great  part  of  that  instinct, 
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for  in  the  fields  a  many  poisonous  herbs  grow, 
which  if  the  cattle  were  to  eat,  would  cause  them 
to  be  sick,  and  perhaps  to  die.  But  we  seldom 
hear  of  one  of  them  being  poisoned,  and  the  rea- 
son is,  their  instinct  has  prompted  them  to  reject 
that  which  would  be  injurious  to  them,  for  you 
see  they  cannot  have  been  taught  that  those  herbs 
would  poison  them,  so  most  probably  it  is  the 
sense  of  smell  which  determines  their  choice. 
Now  the  sense  of  smell  in  animals,  especially  in 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  is  far  more  acute  than 
ours.  The  dog  you  know  can  hunt  the  hare,  and 
find  out  the  lurking-place  of  the  fox,  by  the  sense 
of  smell,  which  smell  we  could  not  feel  at  all. 
And  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night, 
when  there  is  no  light  to  guide  us,  nor  any  sound 
to  direct  us,  we  could  not  find  out  the  habitations 
of  men,  we  should  not  know  that  we  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  men,  because  we  could  neither 
see  them  nor  hear  them.  But  the  lion,  or  the 
tiger,  or  the  hyena,  or  the  wolf,  would  be  guided 
to  them  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  instinct  is, 
reason  is  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  that  is,  a  quality 
which  belongs  to  the  mind  only.  While  instinct 
is  an  attribute  of  the  body,  made  up  of  sympathies 
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and  antipathies,  in  which  the  mind  has  little  or  no 
share. — An  antipathy,  is  an  involuntary  dislike 
to  any  person  or  object;  we  cannot  help  it,  and 
still  can  assign  no  reason  for  it.  And  sympathy, 
on  the  contrary,  draws  us  towards  them,  and  causes 
us  to  feel  pity,  or  affection,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  their  character  or  pursuits:  now 
these  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  the  beast  form 
what  is  called  instinct.  I  will  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  this  antipathy  :  I  once  read 
of  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  friend,  that  kept  two 
or  three  little  dogs.  Now  these  little  dogs  were 
very  fond  of  this  gentleman,  and  whenever  he  paid 
a  visit  to  his  friend,  would  always  show  that  fond- 
ness by  such  demonstrations  of  joy  as  dogs  gene- 
rally display.  It  however  happened  one  day,  that 
he  was  slightly  bit  by  a  strange  dog,  and  although 
he  felt  no  immediate  effect  from  it,  yet  the  poison 
that  causes  hydrophobia,  was  infused  into  his  veins, 
although  he  knew  it  not.  Hydrophobia  is  that 
disease  which  is  caused  hi  men  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  causes  madness,  sooner  or  later 
in  the  person  bit,  if  care  be  not  immediately  taken 
to  cauterise  the  wound,  that  is  to  burn  it  with  a 
red  hot  iron,  or  otherwise  to  cut  out  the  place  bit, 
to  prevent  the  poison  from  mingling  with  the 
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blood.  Now  this  gentleman  had  thought  no  more 
of  it  afterwards,  probably  it  might  have  been  only 
a  very  slight  wound  ;  certain  it  is  that  he  had  no 
idea,  that  the  dog  which  bit  him  was  in  a  rabid 
state,  that  is,  mad,  or  otherwise  he  would  have  had 
the  precaution  to  have  applied  an  antidote  imme- 
diately. However,  months  passed  away,  and  he 
had  entirely  forgot  the  circumstance,  when  he  again 
paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  who  kept  the  little  dogs, 
the  first  that  he  had  paid  him  after  he  had  been 
bit.  But  this  time,  instead  of  showing  any  signs 
of  pleasure  at  his  approach,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  house,  the  dogs  ran  howling  from  him  ;  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  farthest  corner  they  could 
find,  namely,  the  garret,  to  escape  from  him. 
Now  here  is  a  very  powerful  instance  of  natural 
antipathy,  of  instinctive  dread ;  the  dogs  you  see 
knew  from  their  instinct,  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  something  dangerous,  although  the 
gentleman  himself  knew  it  not.  .  Soon  after  he 
was  seized  with  the  disease  called  hydrophobia, 
and  died. 

I  will  relate  to  you  another  instance  of  the  won- 
derful power  of  instinct.  As  a  gentleman  was  sit- 
ting in  his  room  one  day,  he  observed  a  bird  fly 
frequently  past  his  window,  uttering  wailing  cries, 
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as  if  it  was  in  great  distress.  He  went  to  the 
door,  and  observed  it  fly  to  a  tree  where  its  nest 
was,  it  then  flew  back  again,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned with  something  in  its  mouth.  It  continued 
to  do  so  for  a  length  of  time,  when  he  perceived  a 
large  snake  making  its  way  up  the  tree  where  this 
little  bird's  nest  was.  Now  snakes  will  suck  the 
eggs  of  birds ;  and  will  swallow  the  birds  them- 
selves if  they  can  get  hold  of  them.  Well  it 
mounted  and  mounted,  while  it  got  to  the  nest ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  reached  it,  when  no  doubt  it  ex- 
pected having  a  feast,  it  suddenly  uncoiled  itself 
from  the  tree,  and  fell  down  stiff  and  rigid,  as  if  it 
was  dead.  Upon  seeing  this  the  gentleman  went 
and  made  sure  of  its  death,  by  cutting  off  its  head, 
he  then  mounted  the  tree  to  examine  what  it  was 
that  caused  the  snake  so  suddenly  to  fall,  and  there 
he  found  this  little  bird's  nest  filled  with  eggs,  and 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  white  ash,  which 
the  little  bird  had  brought  from  a  tree  which  was 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Now  these  leaves  are 
deadly  to  the  snake,  but  how  did  this  little  bird 
know  that  ?  It  could  not  have  been  taught  it  by 
words,  because  if  any  one  had  told  it,  it  could  not 
have  understood  them,  neither  could  it  have  gained 
its  knowledge  from  a  book,  because  it  could  not 
read,  and  yet  you  see  it  did  know  it.  It  was  its 
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instinct,  that  powerful  antipathy,  that  told  it  of  its 
danger,  and  that  same  instinct  taught  it  to  find 
out  a  preservative.  Now  don't  you  think  that 
this  is  very  wonderful,  and  yet  it  is  no  more  won- 
derful than  true ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that 
in  some  parts  of  India,  where  snakes  are  so  numer- 
ous that  you  scarcely  can  move  without  the  dan- 
ger of  being  bitten  by  one,  the  natives  in  order 
to  guard  against  it  twine  the  leaves  of  the  white 
ash  around  their  legs  and  ankles. — That  snakes 
should  have  an  antipathy  to  those  leaves,  is  not 
the  wonder,  but  how  this  little  bird  knew  it,  is  the 
most  surprising  thing  of  all. 

I  could  go  on  to  a  considerable  length  with  tales 
like  these,  it  however  is  not  my  object  at  present. 
I  merely  wished  in  what  I  have  said,  to  lay  simply 
before  you  the  nature  of  that  great  principle,  which 
makes  you  superior  to  the  brute  creation,  by  show- 
ing you  what  mind,  and  reason,  which  is  an  attri- 
bute of  mind,  can  do,  and  then  by  endeavouring  to 
show  you  what  instinct  is,  leave  you  to  make  your 
own  comparisons. — But  chiefly  have  I  done  it  in 
order  to  awaken  in  you  a  spirit  of  inqiiiry,  to 
search  into  nature  and  her  works  ;  that  has  been 
my  great  object,  and  if  you  like  the  subject,  we 
will  resume  it  again,  and  endeavour  to  reap  both 
amusement  and  instruction  from  it. 


SAGACITY. 

WE  saw  in  our  last  that  reason  was  an  attribute  of 
the  mind,  that  served  to  direct  its  thoughts.  Now 
there  is  an  attribute  of  instinct  that  acts  upon  it, 
as  reason  acts  upon  the  mind,  and  that  attribute  is 
called  sagacity,  and  this  sagacity  serves  the  beast 
instead  of  reason,  instinct  is  that  power  that  de- 
termines the  will  of  the  brute,  and  we  may  call 
sagacity  that  power  which  teaches  it  to  carry  out 
the  accomplishment  of  that  will,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  reason  teaches  us  to  bring  out  our  thoughts 
into  action.  For  instance,  if  a  cow  that  had  been 
grazing  all  day  on  common  grass,  was  to  see  a 
field  of  clover,  its  instinct  would  tell  it  that  clover 
was  superior  to  common  grass,  and  would  deter- 
mine its  will  at  once  to  get  some,  if  it  could,  and  its 
sagacity  would  lead  it  to  seek  an  entrance  into  the 
field  that  it  might  accomplish  that  will,  and  gra- 
tify its  desire  to  eat  of  the  tempting  food.  Now 
this  Sagacity  in  many  beasts,  although  not  equal 
to  Reason,  is  nearly  allied  to  it,  as  in  many  cases 
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it  actually  appears  to  be  a  thing  apart  from  the 
animal  senses,  and  the  result  both  of  observation 
and  deliberation. 

I  once  read  of  a  cattle  dealer,  who  had  a  dog  that 
generallyused  toaccompany himinhis journies.  In 
oneof  these  journies  he  lost  that  dog,  and  never  either 
heard  or  saw  anything  of  him  for  many  years  after : 
when  he  happened  to  be  travelling  through  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  where  he  had  never  tra- 
velled before,  and  was  benighted  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  any  town  or  village,  to  hope  to  reach 
it  that  night.  He  however  came  to  a  solitary 
public  house,  on  the  road  side,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  take  up  his  lodgings  for  the  night :  into 
which,  he  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  the  dog, 
which  he  had  lost  such  a  long  time  before,  and 
which  was  laidacross  thehearth,  sprung  up,  and  run 
towards  him,  wagging  his  tail,  and  showing  other  t 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  recognition ;  but  soon 
after  he  absented  himself  again.  As  soon  as  it  was 
bed  time,  and  the  gentleman  had  been  shown  to 
his  room,  and  the  door  shut,  what  was  his  surprise 
to  see  the  dog  creep  from  under  the  bed,  and  come 
and  gaze  wistfully  in  his  face,  and  then  leap  upon 
the  bed,  and  begin  to  pull  the  bed  clothes  down 
with  his  feet.  The  traveller  seeing  this  strange 
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conduct  of  the  dog,  thought  there  must  be  some 
thing  particular,  so  he  examined  the  bed,  and  found 
the  sheets  marked  with  blood.  When  he  saw  this, 
he  began  to  suspect  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be, 
and  that  he  had  got  into  a  dangerous  place.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  determination  not  to  go  to  bed, 
but  to  sit  up,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  approach  of 
danger.  He  took  out  two  pistols  which  he  always 
carried  with  him  when  he  travelled,  took  one  in 
each  hand,  and  then  put  out  his  candle,  as  if  he 
had  retired  to  rest.  When,  after  waiting  some  time, 
he  heard  three  or  four  men  enter  the  house,  as  far 
as  he  could  judge,  from  a  back  window ;  he  then 
crept  silently  to  the  chamber  door,  to  listen  if  he 
could  hear  what  was  the  nature  of  their  conversa- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
they  were  frightened  of  being  heard,  however  he 
could  hear  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  understand 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  murder  him,  and  rob 
him.  He  immediately  resolved  upon  his  plan  of 
operation,  which  was  to  steal  softly  do\m  stairs, 
and  then  rushing  suddenly  amongst  them,  fire  his 
pistols,  and  in  the  confusion  which  it  would  neces- 
sarily cause,  make  his  escape ;  he  did  so,  shot  one 
man,  made  for  the  door,  and  happily  got  away ; 
he  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  the  nearest  town, 
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told  the  circumstance,  and  went  back  again  ac- 
companied by  a  posse  of  constables, — but  when 
they  got  there,  there  was  nobody  to  be  found,  the 
house  was  deserted,  nor  were  there  any  traces  of 
the  man  he  had  shot ;  when  the  dog  which  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  and  had  now  come 
back  with  them,  begun  to  scratch  at  a  stone  near 
the  hearth,  which  they  examined,  and  found  that 
it  was  a  trap-door,  which  opened  into  a  cellar,  into 
which  they  descended,  and  there  they  found  the 
man  that  the  traveller  had  shot,  who  being  still 
alive,  made  a  confession,  that  it  had  been  a  com- 
mon practice  with  him  and  his  miscreant  compa- 
nions, to  rob  and  murder  any  unwary  traveller 
who  happened  unfortunately  to  call  there,  and 
have  that  about  him  which  tempted  their  avarice. 
Now  this  dog  you  see  had  observed  that  murders  had 
been  committed  in  that  room,  and  likewise  that  they 
threw  the  bodies  of  their  victims  down  the  trap -door 
into  the  cellar,  and  that  sagacity  which  prompted  it 
to  leave  its  newly -found  master,  and  unobserved  to 
steal  up  stairs,  and  hide  itself  under  the  bed  while 
the  door  of  the  room  was  shut,  and  then  to  come 
out,  look  earnestly  at  the  traveller,  and  then  leap 
upon  the  bed.  and  pull  down  the  clothes,  had  in  it 
two  great  properties  of  reason  and  deliberation ;  in 
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the  first  place,  because  it  appeared  to  know,  that 
because  they  had  murdered  others,  its  master  would 
share  the  same  fate,  if  he  should  sleep  in  the  fatal 
bed  ;  and  caution  in  the  second  place,  because  as 
it  were,  to  avoid  suspicion,  it  went  a  considerable 
time  before  its  master  into  the  room,  and  hid  itself 
while  the  door  was  shut,  and  its  master  should  be 
alone,  before  it  begun  to  make  its  discoveries. 
Thus  you  see  the  sagacity  of  this  dog  was  made 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  providence  to  save 
bis  life. 


SAGACITY. 

ANOTHER  gentleman  was  travelling  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  a  little  dog.  He  had  with  him 
two  small  bags,  which  contained  property  to  a 
great  amount.  He  dismounted  for  some  purpose 
or  other  on  the  road,  and  had  occasion  to  take 
these  bags  from  the  back  of  the  horse. — He  seated 
himself  on  the  grass,  and  placed  these  bags  beside 
him,  and  after  staying  some  time,  he  again  mounted 
his  horse,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey, — but  he 
had  forgot  to  replace  these  bags.  Now  when  the 
dog  saw  this,  it  kept  running  first  before  him,  then 
behind  him,  endeavouring  to  seize  hold  of  his  coat 
with  its  teeth,  and  barking  at  a  strange  rate,  and 
when  it  could  not  make  the  gentleman  understand 
it,  it  begun  to  bite  the  horse's  heels.  Now  the 
gentleman  thought  by  this  strange  conduct,  it  had 
suddenly  turned  mad,  and  he  pulled  out  a  pistol, 
and  shot  it,  wounding  it  severely,  but  not  imme- 
diately killing  it.  He  then  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  rode  on,  but  when  he  got  home  he  found  he 
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had  lost  his  bags.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him 
where  he  had  left  them,  and  he  returned  with  all 
speed  to  the  place,  and  there  he  found  his  little 
dog  laid  bleeding  across  his  forgotten  bags,  and 
guarding  them  to  the  last.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached, it  cast  upon  him  one  dying  look  of  af- 
fection, uttered  a  feeble  moan,  licked  his  hand  and 
died.  Now  the  sagacity  of  this  little  dog,  you  see, 
had  something  in  it  very  like  the  power  of  reason  ; 
it  appeared  to  know  that  they  contained  something 
of  great  consequence  to  its  master,  and  when  it 
saw  that  he  had  left  them,  it  did  all  in  its  power 
to  bring  them  to  his  remembrance,  and  poor 
thing,  in  doing  so,  met  a  fate  whichits  fidelity 
little  deserved. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  another  tale  about  a  dog, 
from  which  we  will  endeavour  to  draw  a  moral 
lesson  for  ourselves.  This  dog  had  been  trained 
to  do  a  many  things,  as  you  know  it  is  possible  to 
train  dogs  and  many  other  animals  to  do,  amongst 
which  it  had  been  taught  to  carry  its  master's  din- 
ner hi  a  basket  tied  about  its  neck.  Well,  one 
day  as  he  was  trotting  along  with  it,  he  had  to  pass 
some  more  dogs,  who  seeing  he  was  a  stranger, 
begun  to  abuse  and  insult  him,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  annoy  and  vex  him,  as  you  have  seen 
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dogs  and  many  boys  do  too,  when  a  stranger  hap- 
pened to  pass  them.  Now  the  dog  did  not  wish 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  but  wished  to 
go  about  his  business,  and  did  his  best  to  escape 
from  them,  which  made  them  still  more  annoying, 
as  no  doubt  they  thought  he  was  frightened  of 
them,  and  because  he  did  not  retaliate,  they 
thought  he  durst  not. — Now  this  is  a  trait  in  the 
character  of  not  only  dogs,  but  of  many,  both  boys 
and  men,  they  can  be  very  annoying,  and  vexing, 
abusive,  and  insulting,  when  they  think  they  can 
be  so  with  impunity,  that  is,  when  they  think  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them ;  but  this  only 
shows  in  them  a  cowardly  spirit,  and  no  one  but 
cowards  would  ever  do  so  ;  and  you  will  generally 
find  such  persons  in  other  cases,  where  they  dare 
not  be  offensive,  will  be  fawning,  cringing,  and 
pitiful.  However,  as  I  said  before,  the  dog  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  them  then,  although  it 
was  not  cowardice,  as  the  event  proved ;  no  doubt 
his  inclination  was  good  enough  to  give  them  all  a 
good  thrashing  then ;  but,  now  mark  you,  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  he  had 
his  master's  dinner  to  deliver,  not  only  safe,  but 
in  time — so  he  sacrificed  his  inclination  to  his  duty, 
and  if  we  were  always  to  do  so  it  would  be  much 
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belter  for  MS.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  safely  deli- 
vered his  charge,  he  immediately  returned  and 
paid  them  all  off  for  their  insolence,  for  he  seized 
first  one  and  then  another,  and  treated  them  hi 
such  a  manner,  that  he  soon  sent  them  scampering 
home,  with  their  tails  between  their  legs.  Now 
there  is  one  thing  in  the  conduct  of  this  dog,  to 
which  I  would  call  your  particular  attention ;  its 
determination  to  do  its  duty,  before  it  gratified  its 
inclination  to  punish  its  insolent  tormentors. 
How  frequently  have  you  been  drawn  away  from 
the  performance  of  your  duty,  by  annoyances  or 
vexations ;  or  perhaps  more  frequently  by  tempt- 
ing pleasures. — How  frequently  when  you  have 
been  sent  an  errand,  have  you  loitered  by  the  way, 
looking  firstat  tbisthing,  and  thenat  that,  forgetting 
that  your  duty  was  first  to  get  your  business  done 
that  you  were  sent  about,  and  then  gratify  your 
inclination  for  pleasure  or  amusement ;  now  learn 
a  lesson  from  this  dog,  and  when  you  are  tempted 
to  do  so  again,  imitate  his  conduct,  whatever  an- 
noyances may  vex  you,  press  steadily  on  to  the 
performance  of  your  duty,  whatever  temptations  to 
pleasure  or  amusement  may  beset  you,  always 
keep  in  mind  this  precept: — "Duty  first,  and 
pleasure  afterwards." 


SAGACITY. 

Now  this  sagacity  in  the  brute,  may  be  called  its 
cunning,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  very  different  from 
the  cunning  of  little  boys,  who  when  they  have  done 
wrong,  wish  to  hide  it  by  deceit,  and  devise  a 
many  cunning  plans,  and  invent  a  many  excuses, 
to  escape  what  they  think  to  be  unpleasant  duties  ; 
for  you  know  boys  are  taught  to  know  what  is 
their  duty,  and  being  thus  taught,  their  reason 
ought  to  lead  them  to  the  performance  of  it,  as  it 
teaches  them  that  if  they  neglect  it,  or  do  that 
which  is  contrary  to  it,  punishment  sooner  or  later 
will  follow,  or  supposing  that  punishment  may  not 
follow  the  non-performance  of  their  duty,  yet  so 
long  as  they  know  what  that  duty  is,  if  they  are 
honest  they  will  not  neglect  to  do  it  if  they  can. 

Now  there  are  two  meanings  to  the  word  cun- 
ning,— a  cunning  workman  is  a  skilful  man, — a 
man  who  by  the  inventive  powers  of  his  mind,  or 
the  mechanical  powers  of  his  hands,  can  accom- 
plish what  the  generality  of  men  cannot  do ;  and 
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wherewithal  is  honest  and  honourable,  and  upright 
in  all  his  dealings.  But  there  is  a  cunning,  which 
is  all  artfulness,  deceit,  fraud ;  and  those  who  ex- 
ercise that  cunning,  are  dishonest,  dishonourable ; 
will  seize  upon  every  opportunity  they  can  to 
cheat  you,  so  that  you  see  they  are  very  dangerous 
persons  to  deal  with ;  to  place  confidence  in,  to 
trust  to, — and  both  men  and  boys  who  possess  this 
cunning,  ought  to  be  shunned  by  those  who  wish 
to  be  dealt  fairly  with ;  and  particularly  boys  of 
this  nature  ought  not  to  be  associated  with  by  those 
who  wish  to  remain  honest,  for  their  example  would 
soon  pervert  whatever  virtuous  principles  the  other 
might  possess. 

"  One  sickly  sheep,  you  know,  infects  a  flock ; 
And  poisons  all  the  rest.'' 

And  supposing  they  did  not  make  them  as  bad  as 
themselves,  yet  they  would  have  the  credit  of 
being  so,  given  by  the  world,  as  the  world  gener- 
ally judges  of  persons'  characters  by  the  company 
they  keep.  Now  the  cunning  of  the  brute  cannot 
possibly  be  said  to  be  this  sort  of  cunning. — It  is 
rather  an  inventive  power  which  they  possess  to 
obtain  the  accomplishment  of  their  will,  indepen- 
dent of  the  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong.  The 
satisfaction  of  hunger  is  the  first  law  of  their  na- 
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ture,  and  in  order  to  appease  that  hunger  they 
will  brave  danger,  or  exercise  their  cunning  or 
sagacity ;  and  that  cunning  or  sagacity,  amounts 
in  many  cases  to  something  like  reason,  only  it  is 
something  they  have  not  been  taught  by  commu- 
nication, or  instruction,  although  they  appear  to 
draw  it  from  deduction. 

A  gentleman  once  had  a  number  of  vials  filled 
with  oil,  placed  in  a  frame  of  basket-work,  whose 
top  reached  nearly  a  foot  from  the  ground.  He 
had  placed  this  aside  for  some  particular  purpose, 
and  when  he  came  to  want  it,  he  found  most  part 
of  them  half-emptied.  This  was  something  he 
could  not  account  for,  as  there  was  no  appearance 
of  the  oil  being  spilled ;  so  he  thought  he  would 
watch  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  out  the  mystery. 
What  was  his  surprise,  when  at  night,  a  number 
of  rats  came,  and  mounted  each  others'  backs  while 
1  he  topmost  was  on  a  level  with  the  mouths  of  the 
vials, — now  the  vials  had  very  small  necks,  so  that 
the  rats  could  not  possibly  drink  much  with  their 
mouths.  Now  how  do  you  think  they  managed  to  get 
out  nearly  half  Iheir  contents  ?  I  will  tell  you,  the 
rat  at  the  top  dipt  his  tail  in,  and  the  others  licked 
off  the  oil  that  it  brought  out,  and  then  he  descend- 
ed and  took  the  place  of  the  next  rat,  who  got  on 
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to  his  back,  and  dipt  in  his  tail, — and  soon — each 
rat  took  it  in  his  turn,  while  they  all  had  had  their 
share  of  the  oil. — Now  what  do  you  think  that 
was  like, — the  vials  you  see  were  too  high  for  one 
rat  to  reach,  but  their  cunning  told  them  that  by 
getting  on  to  each  other's  backs,  they  might  reach 
them,  and  then  the  necks  were  so  small  that  they 
could  not  get  in  their  heads ;  so  they  put  in  their 
tails,  each  in  his  turn.  That  was  something  like 
deduction,  that  is  drawing  conclusions  from  a  series 
of  consequences. 

You  have  frequently  heard  of  the  cunning  of  the 
fox, — indeed  he  is  proverbial  for  his  cunning  and 
slyness ;  we  say  as  cunning  as  an  old  fox,  as  sly  as 
a  fox — and  most  part  of  you  have  heard  how  he 
creeps  stealthily  forth  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
when  the  hares  and  the  rabbits  come  out  to  feed, 
and  pounces  upon  them,  killing  all  he  can,  and 
carrying  them  away  to  his  hiding  place  :  and  what 
havoc  he  makes  among  the  poultry,  and  how  when 
he  is  hunted,  how  he  puts  into  practice  every  ex- 
pedient, to  baffle  the  hounds,  or  conceal  himself 
from  their  search ;  and  I  could  tell  you  a  many 
tales  about  him,  but  the  limits  of  my  little  book 
will  not  permit. — However,  I  will  just  tell  you 
another,  and  then  close  it. 
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A  certain  farmer  once  suffered  considerably  from 
the  depredations  of  a  fox  ;  every  night  he  lost  one 
or  more  of  his  poultry,  and  although  he  had  set 
traps  hi  all  directions,  he  could  never  succeed  in 
capturing  this  fox. — One  night  however  he  hap- 
pened to  spy  my  lord,  as  he  was  stealing  away 
from  his  yard,  with  a  young  turkey  on  his  back, 
but  having  no  gun  with  him,  and  knowing  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  capture  him  by  any  other 
means,  he  thought  he  would  watch  him  to  his 
hiding-place, — he  did  so, — and  the  next  day  went 
to  it,  and  there  he  found  a  number  of  cocks  and 
hens,  and  turkeys,  which  he  took  away  with  him, 
and  about  the  time  that  he  thought  that  the  fox 
would  be  coming  to  his  dinner  or  his  supper,  he 
laid  in  wait  for  him  with  a  gun,  in  order  to  shoot 
him. 

Well,  bye  and  bye,  this  fox  came,  but  not  alone 
— he  brought  many  more  foxes  with  him.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  place  which  had  been  his 
storehouse,  and  found  it  empty,  he  gave  one  con- 
vulsive leap,  uttered  a  yell  of  despair,  and  was 
immediately  seized  upon  by  the  other  foxes,  torn 
to  pieces,  and  eaten  up. 


THE  BOYS  WHO  RUN  AWAY  FROM 
SCHOOL. 

A  VERY  naughty  boy  once  said  to  his  little  bro- 
ther— "We  will  not  go  to  the  school  to  day, 
Ned,  but  you  must  not  tell  our  mother ;  and  we 
will  go  into  the  fields,  and  chase  the  butterflies, 
or  catch  the  little  birds,  and  find  their  pretty 
nests."  Now  little  Ned  was  many  years  younger 
than  his  brother ;  and  had  never  feared  speaking 
to  his  mother  :  so  he  asked  his  brother  why  he 
should  not  tell  their  mother  that  they  had  not 
been  to  school  ?  and  if  she  asked  him  concerning 
the  words  that  he  had  spelled,  what  was  he  to 
say  ?  His  naughty  brother  told  him  to  say  to  his 
mother,  that  they  had  been  to  school,  but  that 
he  had  not  read.  Poor  little  Ned  was  at  last  led 
away  by  his  bad  brother,  and  they  indulged  them- 
selves in  running  in  the  fields,  and  scampering 
after  birds  and  butterflies,  nor  thought  of  the 
hours  as  they  passed,  until  the  sun  had  reached 
bis  high  noon. 
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Now  as  soon  as  these  boys  thought  it  was  time 
to  go  to  their  dinner,  they  left  their  sport  and 
went  home,  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  at 
school ;  and  on  the  way  the  elder  brother  said  to 
little  Ned : — "  Now  Ned,  don't  you  think  it  is 
much  better  to  be  playing  in  the  fields,  amongst 
the  pretty  flowers,  enjoying  the  bright  sunshine, 
and  looking  for  birds'  nests,  and  catching  butter- 
flies, than  it  is  to  be  at  school  ?"  "  I  don't  know," 
says  little  Ned,  "  I  have  thought  many  a  time  this 
morning,  that  I  would  rather  have  been  at  school; 
although  it  is  indeed  very  pleasant  to  run  about 
and  do  as  we  like  in  the  green  fields, — but  then 
you  know  we  ought  to  have  asked  mother's  or  the 
master's  permission." 

"  You  talk  like  a  very  foolish  little  boy,  Ned, 
as  you  are,"  said  his  brother,  "  if  we  had  asked 
either  of  them,  they  would  not  have  allowed  us,  we 
should  have  been  forced  to  go  to  school,  and  be 
confined  all  the  morning  at  our  nasty  tasks  and 
sums, — instead  of  that  you  see,  we  have  had  lots 
of  fun  and  pleasure,  which  we  should  not  have  had 
if  we  had  not  gone  into  the  fields." 

"  But  still,"  said  Ned,  "  I  think  I  should  have 
been  happier  at  school ;  for  if  my  mother  finds  it 
out,  she  will  be  very  angry,  and  most  likely  we 
shall  get  punished  for  it  at  school." 
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"But,"  said  his  naughty  brother,  "she  will  have 
no  occasion  to  find  it  out,  and  she  will  not  find 
it  out  unless  you  tell  her,  and  you  will  not  do  that, 
will  you,  Ned  ?" 

"  But  brother,"  said  Ned,  <f  If  she  asks  me,  I'm 
sure  I  cannot  look  her  in  the  face  and  tell  her  a 
falsehood." 

"  But  if  you  don't,"  said  his  brother,  "  we  shall 
both  get  punished. — And  then  I  will  not  be  friends 
with  you ;  I  will  not  make  you  the  little  boat  I 
promised  you,  to  swim  in  the  fish-pond ;  and  I 
will  never  play  with  you  any  more." 

This  threw  poor  Ned  into  a  sad  fix.  The  noble 
little  boy  did  not  like  to  tell  a  lie,  because  he  knew 
it  was  sinful ;  and  still  he  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  not  being  friends  with  his  brother.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  If  he  had  had  any  one  to  direct  him 
but  his  naughty  brother,  he  might  have  taken  the 
right  course,  and  told  the  truth.  But  his  brother 
prevailed  upon  him  to  tell  his  mother  if  she  asked 
him  that  he  had  not  read. 

His  brother  was  a  very  bad  boy ;  he  had  told 
his  mother  many  a  lie,  but  unfortunately  had  not 
been  found  out,  and  he  had  become  hardened ;  and 
now  you  see  he  first  tempts  little  Ned  to  do  wrong, 
and  then  teaches  him  to  hide  it  by  telling  a  lie, 
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which  makes  it  worse.  He  ought  instead  to  have 
taken  him  to  the  school ;  and  instead  of  teaching 
him  to  tell  a  lie,  he  ought  to  have  taught  him  to 
speak  the  truth,  because  he  was  older,  and  ought 
to  have  known  better.  Now,  don't  you  think  so  ? 

It  so  happened  that  they  had  played  in  the  fields 
too  long  after  the  school  loosed,  so  that  when 
they  got  home  the  dinner  had  been  waiting  for 
them  a  considerable  time,  and  their  mother  asked 
them  what  was  the  reason  that  they  had  staid  so 
long.  Now  when  poor  little  Ned  heard  this,  he 
blushed  like*  the  rising  sun,  and  hung  down  his 
head  and  said  nothing. — It  was  well  his  mother 
was  not  looking  at  him,  or  else  she  would  have 
suspected  something  amiss.  But  his  brother  very 
boldly  said, — they  had  been  busy,  and  their  master 
had  mistaken  his  time. — Now  their  mother  had  no 
suspicion  that  either  of  her  boys  were  guilty  of 
lying ;  so  she  said  no  more  about  it,  and  thus  they 
got  off,  very  cleverly  that  time.  And  as  soon  as 
they  had  got  their  dinner,  seeing  they  had  got  off 
so  easily,  the  elder  brother  enticed  Ned  into  the 
fields  again. 

You  see  how  dangerous  it  is  to  get  into  bad 
company.  Ned's  brother  had  just  been  led  away 
to  do  wrong  by  keeping  company  with  wicked 
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boys,  and  because  he  had  hitherto  escaped  punish- 
ment, he  had  lost  the  fear  of  it ;  so  you  see  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  be  punished  sometimss,  especial- 
ly when  we  deserve  it. — In  losing  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment, we  lose  the  fear  of  sin,  and  thus  the 
heart  becomes  more  and  more  depraved.  We  do 
wrong  the  first  time  with  fear,  the  second  time  we 
do  not  think  so  much  about  it ;  and  so  we  go  on, 
every  step  we  take  making  us  more  careless  :  while 
at  last  we  lose  all  sense  of  honour  or  shame.  Little 
Ned  went  into  the  fields  hi  the  afternoon  with  less 
fear  than  he  had  gone  in  the  morning ;  and  there 
they  played  again,  while  they  thought  it  was 
time  for  the  school  to  loose,  and  then  they  went 
home. 

Now  in  the  evening,  when  their  mother  came  to 
ask  them  about  then-  lessons,  little  Ned,  as  had 
been  agreed  on,  told  her  he  had  not  read.  When 
she  asked  him  why  ?  He  faltered  out  he  did  not 
know ;  but  his  brother  very  readily  answered,  the 
master  had  been  busy  with  the  other  classes. 
Whatever  his  mother  thought  then,  she  said  no- 
thing. 

It  sometimes  happens  when  we  nave  committed 
a  fault,  the  very  means  we  take  to  hide  it  is  the 
cause  of  its  being  found  out. 
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It  was  the  case  with  these  two  boys.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  during  the  evening,  the  master  called 
at  their  house,  and  their  mother  asked  him  how 
it  was  that  Ned  had  not  said  his  lesson  that  day. 

"  Said  his  lesson  !"  said  the  master ;  "  Neither 
of  your  boys  have  been  to  school."  "  Not  been 
to  school,"  said  their  mother,  "then  they  have  told 
me  a  lie  !"  Oh,  how  it  grieved  their  good  mother 
to  learn  that ;  for  she  had  frequently  spoken  to  them 
about  the  sin  of  lying,  and  had  fondly  hoped  that 
her  boys  would  never  be  guilty  of  it.  They  were 
called  into  the  room ;  and  as  soon  as  they  saw 
their  master,  they  knew  that  it  was  all  found  out. 
The  elder  brother  hung  down  his  head,  and  when 
he  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself,  he 
would  not  speak  :  the  wicked  boy. 

But  poor  little  Ned  nobly  confessed  that,  tempt- 
ed by  the  fineness  of  the  morning,  they  had  gone 
into  the  fields,  and  had  agreed  to  hide  their  fault 
by  telling  their  mother  a  lie ; — generously  leaving 
out  in  his  confession,  how  he  had  been  enticed 
away  by  his  brother,  and  how  he  had  threatened 
him  if  he  would  not.  tell  a  lie. — He  did  not,  like 
many  boys,  wish  to  throw  all  the  blame  from  him- 
self and  lay  it  on  his  brother,  as  he  indeed  might 
have  done  with  justice,  but  he  tried  to  shield  him 
as  much  as  he  could :  generous  little  boy  ! 
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They  were  sent  to  bed  without  supper,  with  the 
expectation  of  being  punished  both  at  home  and 
and  at  school  in  the  morning. 

It  is  a  very  bad  disposition  indeed  that  kindness 
and  generosity  will  not  melt.  If  Ned  had  told 
how  he  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  how  he  had  told 
his  brother  that  he  feared  to  tell  a  lie,  and  how  his 
brother  had  said  he  would  not  be  friends  with  him 
if  he  did  not,  he  might  have  escaped  punishment, 
and  it  would  all  have  fallenuponhisbrother.  His 
brother  knew  that,  and  as  he  laid  in  bed  he  thought 
very  much  about  it ;  and  the  nobleness  of  litttle 
Ned  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  resolved 
in  the  morning  he  would  confess  all,  and  shield  his 
little  brother  from  punishment.  Now  that  was 
honourable  !  He  did  so, — and  see  how  virtue  is 
its  own  reward.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
little  Ned  go  unpunished ;  while  he  was  told  that 
but  for  his  honesty  in  confessing  all,  he  would  not 
only  have  received  a  severe  beating,  but  would 
have  been  kept  confined  in  the  room  all  the  day 
by  himself,  with  nothing  but  bread  and  water  for 
his  dinner.  And  then  when  he  went  to  school, 
all  the  boys  should  be  taught  to  point  at  him, 
and  say,  "  That  boy  runs  away  from  school,  and 
tells  lies  to  hide  it."  "  And,"  said  his  mother, 
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"  then  nobody  would  have  believed  you,  when 
you  had  spoke  the  truth."  So  he  was  glad  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  being  publicly  flogged,  and 
the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  him, — and  patiently 
submitted  to  be  locked  up  bj  himself  in  his  own 
room,  without  books  or  anything  else  to  amuse 
him.  And  it  did  him  good,  to  be  left  thus  to  his 
own  thoughts,  for  he  knew  his  punishment  was 
just,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  How  very  foolish  and 
wicked  it  has  been  for  me  to  do  wrong  for  the 
sake  of  a  short  pleasure,  and  then  to  make  it  worse 
by  telling  lies  to  hide  it,  thinking  to  escape  the  pu- 
nishment, which  I  see  sooner  or  later  must  always 
follow  sin.  While,  if  I  had  done  that  which  was 
right,  I  should  have  had  a  clear  conscience,  and 
might  have  now  been  happy,  instead  of  having 
grieved  my  mother,  and  my  schoolmaster,  and 
my  God,  and  being  shut  up  here  by  myself. — I 
will  solemnly  resolve  here  before  God,  to  do  so  no 
more.  Thus  thought  this  truly  repentant  boy,  and 
glad  am  I  to  tell  you,  that  from  that  time  he 
became  a  better,  and  consequently,  a  happier  one. 
Now  my  dear  children,  what  are  we  to  learn 
from  this  tale, — in  the  first  place,  in  the  case  of 
little  Ned, — we  see  that  he  did  not  find  the  hap- 
piness he  sought,  because  his  conscience  told  him 
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he  was  doing  wrong,  and  he  had  not  yet  become 
regardless  of  its  whisperings. — He  received  his 
punishment  as  he  went  on ; — and  in  the  case  of 
his  brother,  we  see  that  he  sinned  so  frequently, 
that  he  had  become  hardened,  and  thought  no- 
thing of  it. — But  we  see  again  the  danger  of  tel- 
ling the  first  falsehood,  as  it  always  requires  ano- 
ther to  support  it. — Ned,  you  see,  told  his  mother 
he  had  not  read ;  and  when  asked  why,  he  said 
he  did  not  know ;  which  was  another :  but  we 
likewise  see,  that  if  we  still  continue  to  neglect 
those  whisperings,  while  we  become  careless  of 
them, — the  eye  of  God  is  upon  us. — And  though 
we  may  be  permitted  for  a  time  to  go  on  un- 
checked, yet  punishment  will  overtake  us  in  the 
long  run,  and  the  more  the  sins  the  greater  will 
be  the  punishment,  now  think  of  this.  And  let 
your  motto  through  life  be,  never  to  do  wrong 
when  you  know  it  to  be  wrong.  And  never  by 
a  falsehood,  attempt  to  cover  a  fault;  always 
have  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth. 


ON   KINDNESS. 

How  much  of  the  happiness  of  every-day  life  pro- 
ceeds from  the  interchange  of  kind  words  and  kind 
actions  ;  and  if  we  knew  the  amount  of  unhappi- 
ness  we  cause,  both  to  ourselves  and  others  by  un- 
kinclness,  we  should  be  more  careful  how  we  throw 
off  unkind  words,  or  do  unkind  actions.  A  kind 
word  is  as  easily  spoken  as  an  unkind  one,  and  it 
costs  us  far  less,  for  if  it  does  no  good  it  seldom  does 
harm  ;  but  kindness  has  in  itself  a  creative  power, 
and  it  generally  begets  kindness  in  return,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  by  unkindness,  we  are  continual- 
ly not  only  punishing  ourselves,  but  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  making  ourselves  enemies. 

Once  upon  a  time  when  there  were  fairies  in  the 
land,  who  had  power  to  give  good  gifts  to  those 
who  pleased  them,  and  evil  gifts  to  those  who  of- 
fended them,  a  very  pretty  looking  little  girl,  went 
to  a  well  to  draw  some  water,  and  there  was  a  very 
old  woman  sitting  by  the  well.  Now  this  old  wo- 
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man  asked  the  little  girl  to  let  her  drink,  but  she 
would  not,  she  told  her,  she  must  draw  some  wa- 
ter for  herself,  if  she  wanted  to  drink.  This  old 
woman  was  a  fairy,  and  to  punish  the  girl  for  her 
unkindness,  she  gave  her  a  gift,  which  was,  that 
whenever  she  spoke,  toads,  and  spiders,  and  snakes, 
dropped  out  of  he>*  mouth. 

Soon  after  another  little  girl,  not  half  so  pretty 
looking  as  the  other,  went  to  the  well,  and  the  old 
woman  asked  her  if  she  would  let  her  drink,  now 
this  little  girl  very  gladly  drew  some  water,  and 
smilingly  gave  itto  the  old  woman,  which  so  pleased 
her,  that  she  gave  this  little  girl  a  gift,  which  was, 
that  when  she  spoke,  flowers,  and  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  dropped  out  of  her  mouth. 

Now  this  is  the  moral :  every  one  who  came  near 
the  little  girl  who  dropped  those  loathesome  things 
out  of  her  mouth,  were  always  glad  to  get  away 
from  her,  and  to  shun  her  for  the  future.  While 
every  body  loved  the  other  little  girl,  and  were 
glad  to  be  near  her  that  they  might  gather  the 
beautiful  things  that  came  from  her  mouth.  Un- 
kind words  and  actions,  were  the  toads,  and  the 
reptiles.  And  kind  words  and  actions,  were  the 
flowers.  Therefore  let  us  be  kind  to  each  other, 
kind  to  all ;  kind  in  word,  and  kind  in  action :  let 
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us  relieve  the  distressed  according  to  our  power, 
and  if  we  cannot  relieve  we  may  pity,  and  by  kind- 
ness pour  balm  into  the  wounded  spirit,  and  com- 
fort the  broken-hearted. — And  we  shall  have  our 
reward. 


f 
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"  CONSIDER  THE  LILIES." 

"  Lovely  liiy  of  the  vale, 
Pillowed  in  thy  leafy  bower ; 

Softest  whispers  of  the  gale, 
Woo  thee  at  the  evening  hour." 

How  lovely  is  the  season  of  flowers  !  bright  sum- 
mer flowers  !  who  can  gaze  upon  their  beauties 
without  delight  ?  who  can  inhale  their  fragrance 
without  pleasure  ?  What  a  beautiful  thought  it  was 
of  that  little  boy  who  said,  "  flowers  are  the  stars 
of  earth."  With  what  diversified  glories  do  they 
spangle  its  dark  surface  !  With  what  rich  odours 
do  they  fill  the  air  !  See  how  the  dark  green  fo- 
liage is  relieved  by  their  brilliant  hues  !  Mark  how 
the  dew-drops  glisten  on  their  leaves  !  See  how 
they  open  those  leaves  to  the  morning  sun  !  And 
how  they  close  again  when  he  sinks  behind  the  hills, 
and  when  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  deepen 
around  us.  They  are  then  falling  asleep;  for 
flowers  sleep  the  same  as  you :  yes,  and  flowers 
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breathe  too,  but  the  difference  between  your  breath- 
ing and  the  breathing  of  flowers  and  plants,  is, 
that  you  breathe  through  your  lungs,  while  they 
breathe  with  their  entire  surface.  They  breathe 
in  what  you  breathe  out ,  and  you  breathe  in  what 
they  breathe  out.  And  here,  mark  a  beautiful 
evidence  of  Almighty  design,  for  what  you  breathe 
out,  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  poison  to  men  • 
and  to  animals  ;  and  if  the  flowers  and  plants  did 
not  breathe  it  in,  and  change  it  into  oxygen  gas, 
which  they  breathe  out,  we  could  notlive,  we  should 
be  poisoned  with  our  own  breath. 

How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  God  !  When 
you  gaze  upon  the  varied  beauties  of  the  flowers 
does  the  thought  never  strike  you,  "  The  hand  that 
made  them  is  divine."  And  that  they  are  made 
for  more  purposes  than  merely  to  gaze  upon, — 
amongst  which,  is  not  one  for  a  lesson  to  you  ? 
That  you  should  so  cultivate  your  minds,  that  they 
may  be  like  a  garden  producing  beautiful  flow- 
ers. 

The  gardener  takes  great  care  to  pull  up  and 
root  out  the  weeds  that  would  otherwise  choke  the 
flowers,  or  take  away  their  nourishment.  So  you 
should  take  care  to  pull  up  and  root  out  evil  pas- 
sions, which  are  weeds  of  the  mind,  lestthey  should 
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destroy  the  seeds  of  virtue,  or  hinder  from  grow- 
ing up  into  healthy  plants,  whose  flowers  should 
make  beautiful  the  path  of  life,  and  whose  fra- 
grance should  soothe  its  sorrows,  and  cheer  us  in 
its  darkest  hours. 


A  LITTLE  BOY'S  WISH. 

"On  how  I  wish  I  had  wings,"  said  a  little  boy 
to  his  father,  one  bright  summer  morning,  as  they 
wandered  forth  into  the  fields,  before  the  sun  had 
kissed  off  the  dew-drops,  as  they  glistened  on  the 
grass,  or  trembled  like  tears  on  the  face  of  beauty, 
in  the  enamelled  cups  of  lovely  flowers. 

"  Why,  my  child,"  said  the  faither,  "  dost  thou 
wish  for  wings  ?"  "  Then,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  would 
mount  with  yonder  lark,  as  he  soars  towards  Hea- 
ven, and  sings  his  morning  song,  or  warbles  forth 
his  farewell  hymn  to  departing  day,  ere  he  sinks  to 
rest.  It  must  be  very  beautiful  to  fly ;  and  could  we 
too  not  fly,  my  father,  if  we  had  wings  ?"  "  Doubt- 
less/' returned  the  father,  "  if  we  had  been  design- 
ed to  fly,  we  should  have  had  wings  given  to  us ; 
but  then  our  bodies  would  have  been  differently 
formed  to  what  they  are,  for  instance,  all  the  cy- 
lindrical bones,  such  as  the  thigh  bones,  the  bones 
of  the  legs,  and  arms,  &c.,  which  are  now  filled 
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with  a  heavy  oily  substance,  called  marrow,  would 
have  to  have  been  like  the  bones  in  birds,  hollow, 
or  filled  only  with  air,  and  our  bodies  would  have 
been  much  lighter,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
much  stronger  than  they  are  now,  for  the  power 
of  flying  in  birds,  very  much  depends  on  the 
strength  of  those  muscles,  as  well  as  the  compara- 
tive lightness  of  birds  hi  proportion  to  their  size. 
So  that  you  see  as  man  is  at  present  formed,  if  he 
had  wings,  he  could  not  fly.  But  though  you 
have  not  wings  to  raise  your  body  to  the  clouds, 
and  bear  you  onwards — onwards, — like  birds  of 
passage  over  mountain,  and  over  sea,  for  thousands 
of  miles,  yet  you  have  a  power  within  you  which 
can  fly  further  than  the  birds,  not  only  through 
distance,  but  through  time ;  not  only  through  thou- 
sands of  miles,  but  through  thousands  of  years. 
Through  lands  and  ages  before  the  flood,  through 
cities  and  nations  that  have  existed  since,  but  of 
which  no  traces  now  remain,  save  in  historic  record. 
You  can  traverse  through  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa, — or  over  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North. 
Over  the  '  everlasting  hills,'  whose  tops  are  co- 
vered with  eternal  snows.  Or  through  smiling 
vales  of  tropic  climes,  teeming  with  fruit  and  flow- 
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ers,  and  beauty.  You  can  cross  the  great  deep, 
where 

'The  Eternal  mirrors  himself.' 

Where  the  warring  elements  swallow  up  in  their 
wrath  man,  and  his  proud  works  as  a  bubble  ;  or 
over  the  red  battle  field,  where  human  strife  rages 
fearfully,  and  man  meets  man,  to  deface  .God's 
image,  and  to  revel  in  carnage  and  destruction. 
The  power  which  enables  you  to  do  this,  my  child, 
is  fancy ;  and  knowledge  the  wings  which  must 
bear  it  up  and  direct  its  flight. 


IMAGINARY  DIFFICULTIES. 

"  The  slothful  man  saith,  There  i3  a  lion  in  the  way." 
"  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich." 

"I  AM  sure  I  can  never  work  this  question," 
said  a  boy  to  his  teacher.  "Why  not,"  said  the 
teacher.  "  Because  it  is  so  difficult,"  said  the  boy. 
"Does  the  difficulty  rest  in  the  question,  or  in 
yourself,"  said  the  teacher.  "  I  suppose  it  must  be 
in  the  question,  I  can't  see  how  it  possibly  can  be 
in  myself."  "Well  then,"  returned  the  teacher, 
"  let  us  see,  have  you  examinedit  closely  ?"  "I  have 
read  it,  and  it's  of  no  use  examining  it  more  close- 
ly, because  I  am  sure  I  cannot  work  it."  "  Then 
it  seems  if  you  have  not  examined  it,  you  cannot 
tell  whether  it  is  difficult  or  not ;  the  difficulty, 
my  dear  boy,  rests  in  yourself:  I  perceive  you 
have  been  too  slothful  to  rouse  your  mind  to 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  of  inquiry,  and  like  the 
slothful  man,  you  have  thought  the  difficulty  a  lion, 
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and  have  been  frightened,  whereas,  had  you  met  it 
boldly,  it  might  have  proved  to  be  something  less 
than  a  mouse  ;  the  difficulty  would  have  vanished, 
and  you  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
quering an  idle  propensity,  and  thereby  removing 
an  imaginary  lion  from  your  path. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  teacher,  "  I  will  point 
out  to  you,  the  danger  of  yielding  to  the  whisper 
ings  of  sloth  when  it  says,  '  there  is  a  lion  in  the 
way  !'  and  how  that  imaginary  lion  may  eventual- 
ly become  a  real  one  and  cause  your  destruction. 

"  There  were  once  two  boys  of  the  same  age,  went 
to  the  same  school,  and  were  in  the  same  class. 
One  of  these  boys,  whom  we  shall  call  James,  had 
naturally  very  quick  parts,  that  is,  whenever  he 
gave  his  mind  to  learn  any  thing,  he  could  easily 
learn  it,  but  he  was  wherewithal  troubled  with  a 
very  lazy  disposition,  and  was  very  guilty  of  say- 
ing, like  you,  if  he  met  with  any  thing  that  appear- 
ed to  have  any  difficulty  in  it,  '  /  cannot  do  it.' 
He  had  likewise  another  great  fault,  which  was  pro- 
crastination, that  is,  he  would  put  off  what  should 
be  done  at  present,  to  some  future  time.  And 
thus  by  frequently  trifling  away  the  time  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  study,  his  tasks  were 
entirely  neglected,  or  hurried  carelessly  over,  and 
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the  consequence  was,  disgrace  in  his  class.  Now 
disgrace  is  a  real  lion,  it  kills,  and  devours.  Thus 
you  see  idleness  makes  the  imaginary  lion  become 
a  real  one. 

"  That  boy,  by  not  yielding  to  his  slothful  dispo- 
sition, and  by  application  to  his  studies,  might  have 
been  the  first  in  his  class,  and  instead  of  meeting 
with  disgrace,  he  might  have  acquired  honour. 
But  the  mischief  did  not  rest  merely  in  disgrace  in 
bis  class,  for  sloth  corrupts  the  mind.  We  may 
be  sure  that  when  we  are  not  doing  what  we  ought 
to  do,  we  are  doing  that  which  we  should  not  do. 

"  This  boy,  as  every  boy  will,  became  wicked  in 
proportion  as  he  grew  idle ;  and  when  he  left  school, 
he  chose  his  companions  from  among  those  idle 
young  men,  who  had  much  rather  be  trifling  away 
their  time  than  improving  their  minds,  or  giving 
their  attention  to  their  business.  So  that  necessa- 
rily he  became  poor  and  ragged,  and  it  might  be 
truly  said  of  him — 

'  I  passed  by  bis  garden,  and  saw  tbe  wild  briar, 
The  thorn  and  the  thistle  grew  broader  and  higher  ; 
The  clothes  that  hung  on  him  were  turning  to  rags, 
And  his  money  still  wastes,  while  he  starves  or  he 
begs.' 

And  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  had  he  done 
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no  worse  than  beg :  he  got  connected  with  a  gang 
of  robbers, — was  detected  in  the  act  of  breaking 
into  a  house, — taken  to  prison — committed, — and 
transported  for  life. 

"  Truly,  the  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  an  hedge 
of  thorns.  My  dear  boy,"  continued  the  teacher, 
"  think  of  this — and  always  overcome  sloth  when 
she  would  whisper  '  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way.' 

"  But  now  let  us  turn  from  this  picture  to  one  of 
a  more  pleasing  nature,  and  let  us  view  the  cha- 
racter of  the  other  boy,  whom  we  shall  call  John, 
as  a  contrast  to  that  of  James. 

"John  was  not  half  so  quick  as  James,  and  it  took 
him  generally  great  labour  to  learn  a  task,  that 
would  have  cost  James  but  a  very  little  trouble, 
— yet  instead  of  saying,  '  there  is  a  lion  in  the 
way,'  he  set  to  work  with  a  determination  to  over- 
come difficulties,  and  he  generally  succeeded,  as 
every  one  will,  who  does  not  shrink  from  a  little 
trouble.  If  his  teacher  had  said,  *  John,  there  is 
such  a  thing  to  do,  can  you  do  it,  think  you  ?'  '  I 
don't  know  sir,'  he  would  say,  '  but  I  will  try.' 
How  different  that  was  to  James,  who  always  saw 
a  lion.  John  set  to,  and  examined  the  difficulties, 
and  then  began  to  remove  them.  He  was  not 
frightened  of  the  lion.  And  if  he  was  not  always 
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the  master  of  his  tasks,  yet  he  generally  kept  a  re- 
spectable position  in  his  class,  and  in  course  of 
time  became  the  first  boy. 

"  Thus  you  see,  instead  of  being  disgraced,  he 
rose  to  honour,  as  every  boy  may,  who  strives  to 
do  so,  and  who  drives  sloth  away,  when  it  says 
'  there  is  a  lion  without.' 

"Well,  when  he  left  school,  the  advancement  he 
had  made  in  his  studies,  and  his  character  for  dili- 
gence, procured  him  a  respectable  situation.  And 
instead  of  chosing  his  companions,  like  James,  from 
amongst  the  idle  and  wicked,  he  chose  them  from 
amongst  the  intelligent  and  good. — He  was  re- 
spected by  all.  His  close  attention,  and  diligence 
in  his  avocation,  gained  the  admiration  and  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  so  that  he  took  him  into  part- 
nership, and  John  became  a  rich  man,  virtuous  and 
honoured,  and  happy,  as  far  as  happiness  is  allow- 
to  mortals.  Thus,  you  see  the  hand  of  the  diligent 
maketh  rich.  While  unto  the  slothful  poverty 
shall  come,  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  want  as  an 
armed  man. 

"  Now,  which  would  you  rather  be,  John  or 
James  ?" 


ON  ANGER. 

ANGER  glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but 
it  rests  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  No  one  can 
help  being  angry  at  times,  but  every  one  may 
check  their  angry  feelings,  and  bring  them  under 
the  subjection  of  self-controul.  How  much  of  re- 
morse is  sometimes  caused  by  deeds  done  in  the 
moments  of  passion,  and  the  more  we  give  way  to 
angry  feelings  and  indulge  them,  the  stronger  they 
grow  upon  us.  Therefore  it  is  wisdom  to  begin 
while  you  are  young  to  check  them,  and  by  ob- 
taining early  habits  of  self-control,  shield  your- 
selves from  many  miseries  to  which  you  would  be 
subjected  by  yielding  continually  to  the  impulses 
of  anger. 

There  was  once  a  little  boy,  whose  parents  were 
very  rich,  and  they  were  so  foolishly  fond  of  him, 
that  they  used  to  indulge  him  in  every  whim,  and 
whenever  he  did  wrong,  they  would  neither  check 
him  for  it  themselves,  or  allow  any  of  the  servants 
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to  do  so.  The  consequence  was,  that  as  he  grew 
older,  he  became  completely  the  master  of  them. 
So  that  by  indulging  him  first  out  of  foolish  fond- 
ness, they  were  now  compelled  to  do  so  out  of  fear ; 
for  if  he  could  not  get  immediately  what  he  want- 
ed, he  would  fly  into  a  passion  and  rage  till  he  was 
black  in  the  face,  and  would  strike  at  his  parents, 
or  any  one  else,  with  whatever  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on. 

He  was  sent  to  school ;  and  his  temper  was  such 
that  he  was  always  quarrelling  with  his  compan- 
ions, and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  battle, 
so  that  his  schoolfellows  begun  to  dislike  him,  and 
very  few  of  them  would  ever  play  with  him ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  this  boy  was  far  from  being 
a  happy  one,  his  dreadful  temper  made  him  con- 
tinually miserable,  and  not  only  himself  but  every 
one  around  him.  When  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man, 
his  naughty  temper,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  being 
continually  indulged,became,  if  possible,  still  worse, 
so  much  so  that  no  sensible  person  would  associ- 
ate with  him,  and  it  was  eventually  the  cause  of 
his  death. 

He  was  one  of  a  party  who  were  taking  a  plea- 
sure excursion,  and  one  of  them  happening  to  pull 
out  his  watch  stated  the  time,— he  also  pulled  out 
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his — and  looking  at  it,  said  the  other  man's  watch 
was  too  fast ;  and  thus  on  such  a  trifling  founda- 
tion arose  a  dispute,  in  which  his  ungovernable 
temper  caused  him  to  strike  his  friend  :  the  con- 
sequence was  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel ;— they 
met, — both  fired, — and  his  antagonist's  bullet  en- 
tered his  heart, — and  he  dropped  down  dead, — 
the  victim  of  his  own  ungovernable  passions. 

You  see  the  necessity  of  checking  these  angry 
feelings  in  time,  lest  they  become  the  master  of 
you  and  cause  your  ruin.  Always  remember  when 
excited  to  anger,  that  "  a  soft  answer  turnethaway 
wrath  ;"  and  if  any  one  is  angry  with  you,  try  by 
timely  submission,  if  possible,  to  disarm  that  anger, 
instead  of  becoming  angry  yourselves,  and  by  re- 
torting pour  oil  upon  the  fire ;  and  subjecting  both 
yourselves  and  your  opponents  to  the  temptation 
of  committing  deeds  for  which  you  may  ever  after 
be  sorry ;  and  cause  you  throughout  life  fruitless 
repentance,  and  bitter  remorse. 


A  SKETCH. 

LOOK  at  those  two  graves  !  'tis  but  a  year  since 
those  beautiful  rose-bushes  which  now  bloom  so 
luxuriantly  over  them  were  planted  there, — plant- 
ed there  too  by  little  hands. — And  tears  of  love 
and  sorrow  hallowed  them. 

'Twas  summer, — but  for  months,  those  rose- 
trees  droop'd — as  if  they  too  were  mourning  for 
the  dead  that  lay  beneath  them. — And  they  were 
tended  well, — those  trees, — for  oft  at  morn  and 
eve, — you  might  have  seen  two  little  maidens, — 
•who  with  anxious  care,  now  sprinkled  water  on  the 
thirsty  soil  that  held  their  roots, — now  brushing 
off  the  noxious  insects  from  their  leaves, — but  st'H 
they  flourished  not, — but  looked  sickly,  and  hung 
their  heads  as  if  borne  down  by  sorrow. — And 
then  came  autumn's  blasts,  and  stript  them  of  their 
leaves.  And  winter  clothed  them  with  his  snows. 
And  oft  these  little  sisters  feared  that  when  the 
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spring  returned  those  rose-trees,  like  the  loved  ones 
sleeping  there,  would  too  be  dead. 

Spring  came, — and  with  it  brought  returning  life 
and  beauty, — and  well  repaid  these  little  maidens 
were  for  all  their  cares. — For  first  appeared  the 
buds, — which  soon  expanded  into  leaves, — then 
came  the  flowers  in  all  their  glory,  crowding  on 
the  stem. — And  on  a  sabbath  morn  you  may  see 
those  two  sweet  sisters  hand  in  hand,  come  from 
those  graves,  and  walk  with  sober  pace  into  the 
House  of  God,  with  each  a  rose-bud  in  her  breast, 
pluck'd  from  those  very  trees,  remembrancers  and 
emblems  of  the  dead  o'er  whom  they  grew.  Two 
lovely  boys  lay  buried  there, — twin  brothers — who 
as  they  grew  in  years  had  grown  in  love.  Their 
hearts  seemed  knit  together  by  more  than  com- 
mon sympathies.  Their  little  griefs, — their  little 
joys, — their  amusements, — their  studies, — were 
still  the  same.  And  oft  would  they  "  with  curious 
question  asked,"  amaze  astonished  friends,  with 
thought  beyond  their  years.  And  when  the  noisy 
throng  of  joyous  school-boys  sought  their  sport 
when  task  was  done,  would  these  two  brothers  seek 
some  lone  secluded  spot,  and  pore  upon  a  book  of 
fairy  tale,  or  spirit  land.  Or  they  would  wander 
hand  in  hand  into  the  silent  woods,  and  gather  wild 
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flowers,  which  they'd  weave  into  fantastic  garlands, 
and  hang  them  on  the  branches  of  some  favourite 
tree,  beneath  whose  shade  they  loved  to  sit ;  and 
when  they  withered,  they  would  place  them  in  a 
little  spot  which  they  had  named  "  the  grave  of 
flowers." 

Strange  imaginings  had  these  little  boys,  for  they 
would  fancy  that  some  spirit  melody  was  ever  pass- 
hag  in  the  whispering  breeze,  and  solemn  music 
came  in  every  moaning  blast. — And  they  would 
walk  for  hours  upon  the  river's  brink,  now  watch- 
ing how  the  bubbling  waters  rose  and  burst,  but 
still  roll'd  on  to  rise  and  burst  again ; — and  when, 
perhaps,  more  deep  and  slow  the  noiseless  current 
pass'd,  they'd  throw  some  beauteous  flower  upon 
the  silent  stream,  and  watch  it  gliding  down  while 
it  was  lost.  And  who  may  say  in  these  their  chosen 
pastimes,  that  their  spirits  held  not  some  mysteri- 
ous communings,  with  unseen  beings  apart  from 
earth,  who  whispered  to  them  thus  the  secret  im- 
pulse that  'twas  a  prefiguring  emblem  of  their  own 
short  silent  course  adown  the  stream  of  time  ? 

Then  they  would  gaze  for  hours  upon  the  stars, 
and  wondering  ask,  how  they  were  placed  there, 
and  what  it  was  that  made  them  shine  so  bright, 
when  all  around  was  darkness, — and  they  would 
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marvel  what  they  were,  and  if  bright  angels  lived 
in  them. 

Then  they  would  speak  of  Heaven,  and  with  in- 
tense delight,  would  listen  to  their  mother,  as  she 
read  from  Holy  Writ  of  that  blest  place. — How 
flowers  there  would  never  fade, — now  winter  there 
would  never  take  away  bright  summer's  beauties 
— nor  ever  chill  with  cold. — How  pain  was  never 
felt,  and  sorrow  never  came  ; — and  how  the  good 
who  died  on  earth,  and  went  there,  never  died  any 
more,  nor  ever  grew  old,  but  became  as  angels  in 
brightness  and  in  glory.  Then  they  would  wish 
that  they  too  might  be  angels ;  and  often  would 
say  unto  their  mother,  bow  beautiful  it  was  to  be 
good  upon  earth,  that  they  might  become  angels 
in  Heaven. 

And  thus  they  lived,  those  little  dreamers, — 
beautiful  on  earth  as  are  those  opening  rosebuds, 
which  those  two  little  girls  have  put  upon  their 
breasts,  remembrancers  of  love, — and  like  those 
rosebuds  too,  whose  leaves,  ere  long,  will  wither,  * 
yet  around  the  bosoms  where  they've  rested  through 
the  day, — will  still  remain  a  lingering  fragrance. — 
Pluck'd  in  their  beauty  from  their  earthly  stem, — 
the  mortal  part  decays.  But  long  the  memory  of 
what  they  were  will  still  remain,  and  shed  its  hal- 
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lowing  fragrance  round  the  hearts  of  those  who 
loved  them  more  than  words  can  tell.  But  whose 
chastened  spirits  now  have  ceased  to  grieve,  that 
they  are  lost  on  earth.  For  faith  triumphant  over 
human  love,  points  exulting  upwards  to  the  skies, 
where  are  transplantedjiow,  those  twin  rose-buds, 
to  bloom  in  an  everlasting  spring. 

As  they  were  joined  in  life,  so  in  death  they  were 
not  kept  asunder,  one  short  week  of  time  only  se- 
parated them  from  a  never-ending  eternity. 

The  one  died,  and  was  borne  here  to  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, and  when  the  mourning  friends  return- 
ed from  that  sad  office,  they  had  to  weep  afresh 
the  other  dead. — And  here  side  by  side  they  lie,  in 
this  lone  spot,  made  sacred  by  their  ashes,  and  over 
which  affection's  hands  have  scattered  so  much 
beauty. 


THE  LEGEND  OF   FAIR  BECCA. 

ONE  very  cold  wild  winter's  night,  you  might  have 
seen  a  very  old  man  sat  in  a  very  old  chair,  by  a 
very  large  fire,  in  a  large  old  chimney  corner,  in  a 
very  old  fashioned  room,  in  a  very  old  house 

Opposite  him,  was  a  very  old  longsettle  with  a 
black  oaken  back,  and  a  very  soft  old  fashioned 
cushion,  which  made  it  very  comfortable  to  sit 
upon  on  such  a  very  cold  wild  night. 

On  this  old  settle  sat  two  boys  who  had  just  fi- 
nished their  tasks,  in  preparation  for  the  school 
next  morning,  and  a  young  woman  their  sister  who 
was  working  at  her  needle.  The  window  blinds 
were  down,  and  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  they 
could  hear  the  wind  roar  like  thunder  in  that  old 
chimney,  and  drive  the  rain  tremendously  against 
tne  shutters,  and  it  made  that  little  circle  feel  very 
thankful,  and  very  happy,  that  they  were  so  very 
comfortably  sheltered  from  such  a  very  uncom- 
fortable storm  without. 
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"  Grandfather,"  said  the  eldest  boy,  "you  pro- 
mised us,  when  we  had  learned  our  tasks,  to  tell 
us  some  fairy-tale  or  ghost-story. 

"  Tell  us,"  said  the  young  woman,  "  about '  Fair 
Becca,'  who,  when  you  was  a  young  man,  used 
frequently  to  be  seen  about  your  neighbourhood." 

Then  thus  spoke  the  grey-headed  old  man  : — 

In  the  village  in  which  I  was  born,  on  such  a 
night  as  this  many  years  ago,  as  I  have  heard  old 
people  tell,  a  young  man  was  observed  to  come 
into  an  inn  there.  He  sat  down,  and  placing  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  laid  his  head  upon  his  hands, 
as  if  some  heavy  care  oppressed  him.  Long  in 
moody  silence  did  he  thus  sit.  Then,  as  if  pierced 
by  some  sudden  anguish,  he  would  start  and  pace 
the  room  as  if  some  damn  ing  thought  seemed  burn- 
ing in  his  brain.  Then  he  left  the  room  abruptly 
as  he'd  entered. 

That  night  too,  a  fair  but  erring  being  left  her 
home,  to  meet  one  in  whom  she  had  too  fondly 
trusted.  That  one  was  this  young  man,  and  they 
were  seen  to  wend  their  way  to  a  lone  spot,  called 
"  Brakenhall  Green:"  shortly  after,  a  solitary  tra- 
veller passing  that  way,  heard  a  wild  and  fearful 
shriek,  that  rose  above  the  raging  blast.  And  in 
the  morning,  that  young  woman,  who  had  left  her 
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home  that  night,  had  not  returned,  nor  was  she  to 
be  found. 

Thatmorning  should  have  been  her  bridal  morn  : 
and  when  assembled  friends  had  come  to  greet  her 
with  greetings  fitting  such  a  morn,  their  smiles  of 
congratulation  were  changed  into  tears  of  anxious 
grief. 

The  bridegroom  too  was  there,  and  seemed  as 
if  paralyzed  by  the  weight  of  his  affliction  ;  false 
traitor  that  he  was  !  for  he  too  truly  might  have 
told  why  'twas  she  was  not  there. 

The  night  before  she  met  him  confiding  in  his 
love. — And  fitting  night  it  was  for  such  a  deed  as 
then  was  perpetrated. 

One  unto  whom  she  had  given  her  young  heart's 
first,  purest,  holiest  offering,  its  early  love, — that 
fair  young  girl  went  forth  to  meet.  And  he  who 
had  promised  and  vowed  to  become  her  protector 
through  life,  her  husband,  on  whom  she  had  relied 
as  upon  truth  itself,  that  on  the  coming  morn,  be- 
fore God's  throne,  and  upon  his  holy  altar,  he 
would  record  that  vow,  and  seal  that  promise.  He, 
her  young  heart's  choice,  became  her  murderer. 
And  in  the  very  moment,  when  love  and  happi- 
ness and  hope,  were  perhaps  lighting  up  her  soul 
with  bright  visions  of  years  of  bliss  to  come,  that 
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ruthless  destroyer,  with  words  of  love  upon  his 
tongue,  and  hell  within  his  heart,  led  her  to  the 
brink  of  a  deep  pit,  down  which  he  hurled  her 
headlong  ;  and  that  wild  fearful  shriek,  which  was 
heard  to  ride  upon  the  blast  that  stormy  night,  was 
her  death-cry. 

And  oft  at  midnight's  solemn  hour,  and  o'er  the 
tempest  blast,  and  in  the  hollow  meanings  of  the 
winds,  has  that  wild  shriek  been  heard,  startling 
the  matron  at  her  own  fire-side,  as  well  as  the  lone- 
ly traveller  on  his  journey. — And  clothed  in  white, 
her  bridal  dress,  around  the  places  where  her  trust- 
ing confidence  had  been  betrayed,  her  restless  spirit 
was  seen  to  wander. 

And  often  round  the  winter's  hearth,  wouldsome 
old  villager  beguile  the  evening  hours,  with  many 
a  tale  of  how  fair  Becca  has  been  seen  to  linger  in 
some  lone  place,  where  oft  with  her  false  lover  she 
had  strayed,  and  listened  to  his  tale  of  love. 

And  how  perhaps  some  wild  and  reckless  youth 
has  met  her,  and  mistaking  her  for  some  village- 
maiden,  has  tried  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  when 
that  wild  shriek  again  would  rend  the  air,  and  the 
vision  would  vanish  from  his  sight. 

At  all  times  of  the  evening  might  she  be  seen, 
from  the  first  grey  twilight  to  the  deep  gloom  of 
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midnight.  But  chief  the  moonlight  were  her 
chosen  hours,  when  she  would  wander  by  some 
bubbling  brook,  or  'neath  the  shady  trees, — those 
choice  resorts  where  lovers  love  to  meet  andbreathe 
their  vows.  And  many  a  time,  when  listening 
maiden  has  been  drinking  in  the  whispered  words 
which  cheer'd  her  soul  like  sunlight  with  their 
warmth  and  beauty,  and  were  reflected  back,  with 
the  truthfulness  of  first  confiding,  sinless  love,  has 
the  spirit  of  this  betrayed  one  glided  past,  and  a 
smile  was  seen  to  play  around  her  countenance,  as 
if  she  too  sanctioned  those  holy  breathings  of 
purity  and  faith. 

But  when  deliberate  falsehood  sought  to  lure 
from  virtue's  paths  its  meditated  victim, — and 
pour  into  the  not  unwilling  ears  the  insidious  poi- 
son of  the  flatterer's  tongue,  which  charms  but 
to  betray,  and  with  his  honied  words,  but  black 
deceit,  would  tempt  the  yielding  maiden  to  her 
ruin  ; — that  warning  spirit  has  been  seen  to  beckon 
that  young  being  from  the  brink  on  which  she 
stood,  and  when  the  faithless  vow  was  on  the  lips, 
and  the  fire  of  burning  passion  in  the  veins,  would 
be  heard  to  rend  the  air,  as  if  in  mercy  sent,  to 
startle  human  frailty,  and  preserve  it  from  sin. 

I  remember  well,  continued  the  old  man,  when 
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I  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  about  the  latter 
end  of  Autumn,  I  was  walking  forth  into  the  fields 
witn  one  who  has  long  been  an  angel  in  Heaven  ; 
one  whom  you  never  knew,  but  who  very  much  re- 
sembled you  Marian  (addressing  his  grand-daugh- 
ter,) for  she  was  your  father's  mother,  she  was 
then  about  your  age ;  well,  it  was  about  the 
time  that  the  soft  twilight,  mingling  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  moon,  casts  all  around  a  sort  of  dreamy 
shadowing,  creating  in  the  heart  its  semblance. 
Hopes  in  that  hour,  founded  on  the  existing  pre- 
sent, throw  their  shadow  before  us  into  the  dreamy 
vitsa  of  the  time  to  come,  swelling  the  heart  to 
bursting  with  its  fulness  of  buss  then,  and  its  anti- 
cipations of  a  bright  future.  Such  was  the  influ- 
ence that  that  soft  twilight  shed  upon  our  souls, 
while  hand  in  hand  we  walked  silently,  as  if  fearing 
to  break  with  voice  or  word,  the  spell  that  held 
us, — and  on  we  walked,  until  we  came  to  oneloved 
trysting  place,  where  oft  we'd  sat  beneath  an  aged 
oak,  happy  in  ourselves,  the  whole  world  to  each 
other.  That  night  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  caused 
a  rustle  in  the  trees,  and  all  around  us  looked 
as  lovely  as  an  angel's  dwelling  place.  When 
suddenly,  a  mighty  wind  came  rushing  through 
the  trees,  scattering  the  sear  leaves  around  us,  and 
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when  we  looked  around,  we  saw  a  beauteous  form 
like  to  a  youthful  maiden  coming  towards  us  ; — 
she  seemed  to  glide  along  the  air,  for  neither  sound 
of  falling  footstep  or  rustling  of  a  garment  did  we 
hear,  but  I  remember  well  her  face  was  pale  as 
was  the  moonbeam  in  whose  light  she  walked ;  she 
passed ; — and  when  we  turned  to  look,  the  form 
had  faded  from  the  view.  And  when  we  after  told 
what  we  had  seen,  'twas  said  by  those  who  knew 
it  well,  and  had  seen  it  oft  before,  that  'twas  Fair 
Becca. 

Since  then  they  say  that  she  has  ceased  to  wan- 
der on  the  earth,  and  let  us  hope  her  spirit  now 
has  rest. 


THE  TWO  SPIRITS. 

IT  is  a  very  foolish,  as  well  as  a  very  wrong  thing, 
to  fill  the  minds  of  children,  with  old  women's  sto- 
ries about  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  raw-head  and 
bloody -bones,  &c. ;  for  two  reasons,  in  the  first 
place,  the  time  might  be  better  employed  in  tell- 
ing them  some  interesting  story,  which  would  have 
a  tendency  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  amuse  them. 
And  in  the  second  place,  because  it  leaves  injuri- 
ous impressions  on  the  mind,  which  exercise  their 
influence  upon  it  in  after  years,  in  opposition  to 
both  better  sense,  and  maturer  judgment. 

How  many  among  us  now,  who  have  grown  up 
to  be  men,  when  passing  some  lone  spot,  at  the 
"witching  hour'' of  night;  which  spot,  we  have 
been  taught  in  our  early  youth  to  believe  was 
haunted  by  some  evil  spirit,  or  troubled  ghost,  do 
not  feel  those  early  impressions,  at  times,  act  very 
powerfully  upon  us,  and  in  spite  of  our  better 
judgment,  feel  that  curdling  of  the  blood,  and  that 
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sensation,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  which  makes 
the  "  hair  to  stand  on  end." 

Whatever  of  the  marvellous  is  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  youth,  ought  to  carry  along  with  it  some 
instructive  moral,  and  let  the  amusement  or  the 
wonder  it  causes,  be  calculated  to  leave  some  be- 
nefit behind  it. 

And  now,  my  dear  young  readers,  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  something  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some 
advantage  to  you  to  know,  if  you  do  not  already 
know  it. 

And  it  is  a  tale  about  spirits  too  that  I  am  going 
to  tell, — about  a  dark  and  an  evil  spirit,  and  a 
bright  and  a  good  one,  which  always  are  with 
you. 

And  these  two  spirits  are  always  fighting  with 
each  other,  yea,  and  they  make  your  own  heart 
their  battle-field. 

And  what  do  you  think  they  are  fighting  for  ? 

I  will  tell  you. — It  is  for  yourselves  that  they 
fight. 

Which  of  them  is  to  have  possession  of  you, 
and  power  over  you, — that  is  what  they  fight  for. 

And  when  the  dark  spirit  overcomes  the  bright 
one, — then  he  governs  you,  and  makes  you  do 
wicked  and  sinful  actions,  but  when  the  bright  spi- 
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rit  is  the  conqueror,  then  you  do  that  which  is 
lawful,  and  just,  and  right. 

Now  there  are  some  other  spirits  in  your  hearts 
which  are  a  part  of  yourselves,  and  they  are  called 
passions.  And  these  two  great  spirits  enlist  them 
to  fight  against  you  or  for  you,  and  it  very  much 
depends  on  yourselves,  how  many  of  these  passions 
you  will  enlist  on  the  dark  one's  side,  or  on  the 
bright  one's  side. 

Those  which  the  dark  one  enlists,  he  makes  dark 
and  evil  like  himself;  and  those  which  the  good 
spirit  enlists,  he  makes  bright  and  good  like  him- 
self. 

If  you  enlist  more  on  the  dark  one's  side  than 
on  the  good,  then  the  dark  spirit  becomes  the  mas- 
ter of  the  good,  and  of  you. 

But  if  you  enlist  more  on  the  bright  one's  side, 
then  you  are  the  masters  of  yourselves,  and  of  the 
evil  spirit  also. 

They  also  each  of  them  give  you  a  reward  for 
the  services  of  those  passions  which  you  allow  them 
to  have. 

But  the  reward  of  the  dark  spirit  is  like  himself, 
dark  and  deceitful.  He  sometimes  gives  you  a 
present  uncertain  pleasure,  and  an  after  and  a  cer- 
tain pain.  While  the  reward  of  the  good  spirit  is  a 
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little  self-denial,  which  is  not  always  an  absolute 
pain,  but  it  ensures  to  you  hereafter  solid  plea- 
sures, and  sterling  happiness.  The  names  of  the 
passions  that  the  dark  spirit  encourages  to  fight 
against  yourselves,  are  Envy,  Hatred,  Malice,  Re- 
venge, Lying,  Cheating,  Stealing,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  nature. 

The  names  of  those  which  the  bright  spirit  has 
to  oppose  to  them,  are  Benevolence,  Love,  Cha- 
rity, Forgiveness  of  injuries,  Truth,  Justice,  Ho- 
nesty, &c.  &c. 

Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  choose  on  whose  side 
you  will  be. 

The  one  points  out  to  you  Peace,  Comfort,  and 
Happiness,  when  the  battle  is  over. 

The  other  has  nothing  to  offeryoubuttemporary 
gratification,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  misery, 
and  fruitless  repentance,  and  Remorse  at  the 
last. 

Determine  then  now,  on  whose  side  you  will 
fight.  For  the  bright  spirit  whose  name  is  Virtue, 
or  the  dark  one  whose  name  is  Vice. 


THE  CONTRAST. 

"  LOOK  !  how  you  have  torn  your  gown,  Maryann ; 
get  a  needle  and  sow  it  up,  before  you  make  the 
rent  larger." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  sowing  it  up  now,"  said 
Maryann,  "  there  will  be  time  enough  to  do  it  in 
the  morning,  and  I  wish  to  play  this  evening." 

"  But  perhaps,  in  the  morning,  you  may  have 
something  else  to  do  ;  besides,  if  you  do  not  take 
great  care,  it  will  be  so  torn,  that  your  frock  will 
be  spoiled." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Maryann,  "  it  may  take  its 
chance,  for  I  will  have  my  play  out  this  evening, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequence." 

The  above  conversation  took  place  one  evening 
between  two  girls  who  were  playing  together, — 
but  who  differed  very  widely  in  character  and  ha- 
bits. The  one,  you  perceive,  was  slovenly  and  care- 
less. The  other  was  neat  and  tidy. 

The  one  was  thoughtless,  and  would  to  avoid  a 
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little  present  trouble  or  care,  put  off  a  present 
duty  to  some  future  time,  regardless  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  other  was  thoughtful,  and  would  fain  have 
persuaded  her  companion  to  take  a  little  trouble 
now  to  sow  her  frock,  that  it  might  save  her  a 
greater  one  hereafter. 

However,  Maryann  still  continued  to  romp, — 
and  as  Eliza  had  foretold,  the  rent  kept  growing 
wider  and  wider,  while  at  last  the  frock  was  torn 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Never  mind,  said  this  careless  girl,  I'll  sow  it  up 
in  the  morning. 

Well,  morning  came,  and  Maryann  awoke  with 
the  torn  frock  upon  her  mind ;  but  as  she  felt  ra- 
ther drowsy,  said  to  herself,  I  may  as  well  lie  a 
little  longer,  and  have  another  half-hour's  sleep, 
and  then  there  will  be  time  enough  to  get  up  and 
mend  my  frock. 

So  she  rolled  round  and  slept  again.  Maryann, 
Maryann,  by  and  by  shouted  her  mother,  are  you 
going  to  sleep  all  day,  it  is  nearly  school  time,  and 
Eliza  has  called  for  you  to  accompany  her. 

Maryann  arose,  and  put  on  her  clothes  while 
she  came  to  her  frock,  and  then  what  a  sight  met 
her  eyes.  The  frock  was  so  torn  that  it  would 
107  G 
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take  above  an  hour  to  sew  it  up  neatly ;  and  then 
she  had  her  shoes  to  clean  and  her  tasks  to  get. 

The  consequence  was,  she  could  not  go  to  school 
that  morning. 

So  that  by  neglecting  one  duty,  which  would 
have  taken  her  about  five  minutes  at  first  to  per- 
form, she  lost  a  whole  half  day,  and  got  punished 
for  her  carelessness  into  the  bargain. 

Maryann  and  Eliza  were  the  daughters  of  two 
neighbouring  farmers. 

And  as  they  grew  older,  and  left  school  to  as- 
sist their  mothers  in  the  duties  of  their  domestic 
occupations,  the  difference  in  their  dispositions 
and  habits  begun  to  develope  themselves  more 
strongly. 

Eliza  always  made  it  a  point,  according  to  the 
best  of  her  power,  to  do  every  thing  at  its  proper 
time,  and  arrange  every  thing  in  its  proper  place. 
You  might  have  entered  her  dairy  or  her  kitchen, 
and  you  would  scarcely  ever  find  her  bustling  or 
throng,  and  yet  every  thing  was  always  clean  and 
neat,  and  orderly.  Whatever  was  wanted,  she  knew 
immediately  where  to  look  for  it ;  so  thatshe  could 
get  it  directly,  without  trouble  or  confusion. 

While  on  the  contrary,  Maryann  scarcely  ever 
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did  any  thing  at  its  proper  time,  or  placed  any 
thing  in  its  proper  place. 

She  would  say,  what's  the  use  of  doing  this  now ; 
any  time  else  will  do :  but  that  any  time  else 
scarcely  ever  came,  without  bringing  along  with 
it  something  else  to  do,  and  very  frequently  things 
wh:ch  ought  to  have  been  done,  or  begun  and  left 
half  finished,  or  badly  done. 

The  same  it  was  with  her  arrangements.  You 
might  have  gone  into  her  dairy  or  kitchen,  and 
found  every  thing  in  confusion, — this  thing  where 
that  thing  ought  to  be, — this  thing  misplaced,  so 
that  when  it  was  wanted  it  could  not  be  found. 
She  was  always  bustling,  always  throng  ;  and  still 
had  always  every  thing  in  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion ;  and  her  mother  would  often  complain 
and  say,  she  could  do  better  without  her  than  with 
her. 

One  day  they  were  invited  by  a  lady  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  take  tea  with  her  two 
daughters : — the  appointed  time  came, — and  Eliza, 
all  clean,  and  neat  and  genteel,  called  for  Mary- 
ann  to  accompany  her,  whom  she  found  still  un- 
washed or  dressed,  with  her  work  unfinished.  Eliza 
thought  she  had  forgot  the  invitation. 

Are'n't  you  going  Maryann. 
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Going  !  she  says ;  yes,  but  my  mother  says 
I  must  finish  this  before  I  go.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  Eliza,  but  you  always  appear  to  have  more 
time  than  I  have. 

And  yet,  said  Eliza,  I  have  as  much  work, 
if  not  more,  than  you. 

Well,  says  Maryann,  I  can't  make  it  out. 
Here  I  am  kept  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  work- 
ing, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
scarcely  can  ever  find  time  to  enjoy  myself  like 
other  people. 

I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  said  Eliza.  You  re- 
member once  tearing  your  frock,  and  neglecting 
to  sow  it  up  at  once ;  and  that  neglect  causing  you 
to  be  punished,  besides  losing  a  half  day  at  school. 

Yes,  I  remember  that  very  well. 

May  not  this  be  an  effect  of  the  same  cause  ? 
The  things  which  you  are  working  at  now  ought 
to  have  been  done  in  the  morning. 

I  know  that,  but  how  could  I  do  them  in  the 
morning  when  I  had  something  else  to  do. 

But  should  not  those  other  things havebeen  done 
before. 

Yes,  they  might  have  been  done  last  night,  but 
I  was  tired,  and  I  thought  just  one  half-hour's  play 
could  not  make  much  difference. 
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And  yet,  you  see  it  has  made  all  the  difference ; 
you  neglected  doing  those  things  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  done, — and  you  crowd  them  on  to 
day's  duties.  That  is  it  which  causes  you  to  be 
always  throng,  and  keeps  you  in  one  continued 
confusion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
day.  I  fear  I  must  leave  you,  Maryann ;  for  it 
is  now  time  that  we  should  be  both  there,  and  it 
would  be  very  rude  to  keep  the  ladies  waiting 
after  the  time  they  expect  us.  However  I  will 
tell  them  that  you  will  come  in  about  an  hour, 
which  time  I  think  it  will  take  you  to  finish  and 
get  ready.  And  oh,  Maryann,  always  when  you 
are  tempted  to  put  off  to  some  future  time,  that 
which  might  be  done  now,  or  that  which  ought  to 
be  done  now,  think  of  that  passage  which  our 
school-mistress  used  to  read  to  us  out  of  Dr. 
Johnson — "Many  things  necessary  are  omitted 
because  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may  be  always 
performed ;  and  what  cannot  be  done  without  pain 
will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time  for  doing  it  is 
unsettled." 

Eliza  went,  and  enjoyed  herself  that  evening ; 
and  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  ladies 
she  went  to  visit. 
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Maryann  did  not  go ;  it  was  too  late  when  she 
had  done  her  work. 

And  thus,  by  thinking  a  single  half  hour's  play, 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  doing  her  duty,  could 
not  make  much  difference,  she  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  compelled  to  stay  at  home,  and  lose 
the  amusements  that  she  knew  Eliza  was  enjoying 
that  evening,  with  the  friends  whom  she  had  gone 
to  visit. 

How  many  Maryanns  do  you  know  ? 


PART  II. 

ONE  would  have  thought,  that  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments, caused  by  neglect,  would  have  taught 
Maryann  lessons  severe  enough,  to  have  made  her 
change  her  habits  of  carelessness ;  and  attempt  to 
acquire  those  of  a  far  different  character,  as  she 
grew  up  to  be  a  woman,  and  came  to  those  years 
where  either  good  or  bad  habits  begin  to  be  con- 
firmed, and  to  exercise  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  life. 

How  far  they  did  so  the  progress  of  our  story 
will  disclose. 

Years  have  now  past  away,  since  the  incident 
that  first  introduced  them  to  your  notice. — And 
they  have  now  grown  up  to  be  young  women. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Eliza,  and  her 
own  frequent  troubles,  and  sometimes  very  ludi- 
crous dilemmas  in  which  she  was  continually  in- 
volving herself,  by  her  habits  of  neglecting  present 
duties,  Maryann  still  would  give  way,  to  that  in- 
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veterate  laziness  of  disposition,  (for  it  is  laziness 
only)  which  still  whispers,  "  there  is  time  enough 
to  do  that  afterwards;"  although  that  time  is  so 
rapidly  though  so  silently  stealing  away,  that  it 
frequently  finds  Maryann  when  it  is  over,  to  have 
to  begin  what  ought  to  have  been  finished. 

And  though  she  managed  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances pretty  well  before  the  world,  when  she  went 
out,  or  paid  a  visit,  or  received  an  expected  one. 
Yet  those  who  knew  her  intimately,  knew  that  they 
were  the  only  times  that  she  did  keep  up  even  ap- 
pearances. 

For  if  you  had  gone  in  the  morning,  or  during 
the  day  unexpectedly,  you  would  not  unfrequent- 
ly  surprise  her  in  such  a  situation,  that  you  would 
scarcely  imagine  it  possible,  that  the  dirty,  slat- 
ternly young  woman  you  saw  before  you  was  the 
well-dressed  and  smart  young  lady  of  the  night 
before.  For  Maryann,  when  she  was  dressed  up 
was  indeed  a  very  showy  girl.  Nature  had  given 
her  a  good  figure,  which  only  wanted  showing  off 
to  the  best  advantage,  to  make  her  appear  '  every 
inch  a  lady.' 

Her  face  also  correspoded  with  her  figure,  a  com- 
plexion of  dazzling  clearness,  with  a  regular  con- 
tour of  features.  Golden  ringlets,  and  eyes  of  ce- 
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rulean  blue,  which  only  wanted  lighting  up  by 
soul,  and  intelligence  of  mind,  to  give  them  expres- 
sion; and  I  know  not  where  amore  beautiful  being 
might  have  been  found. 

But  when  idleness  influences  the  actions  of  the 
body,  it  invariably  influences  the  actions  of  the  mind 
also. — And  however  striking  a  first  appearance 
may  be,  set  off  with  ribbons  andsilks,  &c. — if  there 
is  not  a  corresponding  beauty  of  mind,  which 
beauty  can  only  be  gained  by  the  exercise  of  the 
nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  it  soon  ceases  to  in- 
terest the  beholder ;  for  there  must  be  something 
more  than  mere  outward  appearance  to  win  esteem 
and  love,  and  we  soon  leave  that  in  either  man  or 
woman,  which  merely  dazzles  the  eye,  for  more 
sterling  accomplishments,  or  qualifications,  al- 
though they  are  contained  in  a  less  beautiful 
form. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  poor  Maryann.  The  ad- 
miration which  her  first  appearance  generally  caused 
(especially  in  intelligent  companies)  was  soon  lost 
in  astonishment  at  her  ignorance,  and  the  frivolities 
of  her  remarks  in  conversation. 

And  in  this  you  may  trace  out  a  most  lamentable 
consequence  of  putting  off  her  duties  when  at 
school  to  some  future  time ;  the  time  that  ought 
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to  have  been  improved  then  by  the  acquirements 
of  useful  knowledge,  which  would  have  ensured 
to  her  the  respect  of  the  circles  in  which  she  now 
occasionally  moved,  had  been  neglected  and  mis- 
applied ;  and  she  now  reaped  the  fruit  of  that 
neglect  and  misapplication,  in  frequently  being 
subjected  to  the  ridicule  of  the  society  in  which 
she  mingled. 

On  the  contrary,  Eliza  had  nothing  striking 
about  her  at  first,  unless  her  peculiar  neatness  of 
dress  and  modesty  of  appearance.  She  was  ra- 
ther below  the  middle  size,  and  consequently  had 
not  the  commanding  figure  of  Maryann.  And 
when  you  first  looked  upon  her  face,  you  would 
call  it  upon  the  whole  a  passionless  and  uninter- 
esting countenance. 

But  if,  during  an  evening  you  watched  her  as  she 
warmed  in  conversation,  you  would  detect  certain 
flashes  of  mind  light  up  her  eye,  and  illumine  that 
countenance,  which  at  first  appeared  so  passionless, 
with  a  brilliancy  and  a  beauty  ineffable  and  unde- 
finable, — a  beauty  that  can  be  but  an  emanation 
of  the  immortality  within  us, — the  soul. 

She  had  improved  a  naturally  reflective  mind, 
by  reading  and  thought. 

As  arrangement    and  order  characterized  her 
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domestic  occupations,  as  well  as  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, so  they  had  also  characterized  her  stu- 
dies, and  the  choice  she  made  of  them  and  the  re- 
sult was,  a  rich  fund  of  useful  knowledge,  as  well 
as  the  lighter  and  more  ornamental  accomplish- 
nients.  And  she  was  now  reaping  the  reward  of 
her  diligence  when  at  school ;  and  her  application 
and  care  afterwards. 

See  the  difference. 

Maryann  had  nothing  but  her  appearance  to  re-- 
commend her;  and  the  admiration  it  caused,  was 
but  of  short-lived  duration. 

Eliza's  mind  commanded  esteem  and  respect 
wherever  she  went. 

Now  which  of  these  two  girls'  characters  would 
you  rather  imitate  ? 

I  dare  say,  whatever  your  habits  are,  there  is  not 
one  of  you  but  what  would  blush  to  have  it  thought 
that  you  are  like  Maryann. 

But  who  would  not  be  proud,  that  it  should  be 
thought  that  you  are  like  Eliza  ? 

If  therefore  you  wish  it  not  to  be  thought  that 
you  are  like  Maryann,  endeavour  not  to  be  like 
her. 

Avoid  her  errors, — shun  her  faults,  and  do  not 
imitate  her  neglect  and  carelessness  now,  lest  those 
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habits,  as  you  grow  older,  become  strengthened 
and  fixed. 

If  you  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  putting 
off  present  duties  to  some  further  time,  overcome 
the  laziness  of  disposition  which  prompts  you  to 
say,  "  there  is  time  enough  yet." 

You  see  that  however  beautiful  your  outward 
appearance  may  be,  it  is  not  that  alone  which  will 
entitle  you  to  the  esteem  and  respect  of  your 
friends  ; — you  must  have  something  more, — not 
merely  outward  cleanliness  and  finery,  but  let 
every  thing  about  you,  on  your  persons  or  in  your 
domestic  relations,  correspond  with,  it  lest  it  should 
be  said  of  you,  as  it  was  frequently  said  of  Mary- 
arm  : — "  What  a  pity  that  such  a  genteel  lady-  like 
appearance  abroad,  should  be  so  sluttish,  so  untidy, 
so  negligent  at  home." 

And  perhaps  not  unfrequently  to  have  the  scorn- 
ful remarks  made  upon  you, — "  Ah,  she  looks  very 
well  in  that  splendid  dress,  but  I  wonder  if  her 
gown  was  stript  off",  wether  every  thing  else  would 
correspond  to  it  in  cleanliness." 

Such  remarks  have  been  made,  and  not  without 
reason. 

Seek  rather,  like  Eliza,  not  only  to  be  everyway 
equal  to  your  appearing,  but  to  possess  something 
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superior  to  it ;  strive  to  attain  sterling  worth :  and 
to  adorn  your  minds  with  those  qualifications, 
which  will  shed  a  lustre  over  your  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  which  will  supply  the  want  of  them,  if 
you  have  them  not. 

And  in  order  to  do  this,  first  begin  by  eradicat- 
ing the  evil  habits  which  you  at  present  may  pos- 
sess, and  substitute  better  ones  in  their  place. 

It  may  not  be  done  without  a  struggle ;  but  re- 
member, the  greater  the  struggle  the  greater  the 
glory  of  conquest.  Be  determined,  and  you  will 
succeed.  So  that  it  may  be  said  of  you — 

"  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 

"  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household, 
and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
"  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her 
husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 


SELF-DENIAL. 

FATHER,  I  do  not  see  how  self-denial  can  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  pleasure  to  us  as  you  were  speak- 
ing of  yesterday.  I  have  a  penny, — and  those 
cherries  look  so  tempting,  that  I  am  sure  it  would 
give  me  much  more  pleasure  to  spend  it  upon 
them,  than  it  will  to  deny  myself  of  the  treat. 

"  No  doubt,"  returned  the  father,  "  it  would 
give  you  much  more  present  gratification.  But 
as  you  do  not  really  want  them,  and  as  the  desire 
to  have  them  was  merely  awakened  by  seeing  them, 
suppose  you  try  the  experiment  of  self-denial  now, 
and  see  if  denying  yourself  of  a  present  unnecces- 
sary  gratification  may  not  be  the  cause  of  a  great- 
er pleasure  hereafter. 

A  gentleman,  and  his  son,  whose  name  was  Harry, 
were  one  day  passing  through  the  market-place, 
after  dinner,  when  the  boy  thus  addressed  his 
father. 

They  passed  on  and  left  the  cherries  unbought. 
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Soon  after,  they  came  to  a  shop  where  tovs  were 
sold,  and  the  little  boy  said,  "  oh  father,  I  am  so 
glad  that  I  did  not  spend  my  penny  on  the  cher- 
ries, for  now  I  can  buy  one  of  those  pretty  toys 
with  it." 

"  But,"  said  the  father,  "  you  have  toys  plenty 
at  home,  and  spending  your  money  on  one  of  them 
will  be  perhaps  worse,  than  if  you  had  spent  it  on 
the  cherries." 

"  But,"  said  Harry,  "  at  this  rate  you  will  never 
let  me  buy  any  thing,  and  I  cannot  see  much 
good  my  penny  will  do  me,  if  it  is  to  stop  in  my 
pocket." 

"  Wait  a  little  longer,  my  boy,  and  you  will  per- 
haps meet  with  something  on  which  you  may  lay 
it  out  to  real  advantage." 

They  passed  on  again.  Soon  after  they  met  a 
little  boy  who  was  weeping  bitterly. 

"  Why  do  you  weep  my  little  fellow,"  said  the 
gentleman. 

"  Because,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  have  had  neither 
breakfast  nor  dinner,  and  I  am  very  hungry  ;  and 
my  father  is  sick  in  bed,  and  my  mother  has  no- 
thing in  the  house  to  give  either  me  or  him  ;  and  T 
know  that  she  had  nothing  to  eat  yesterday ;  and 
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she  weeps,  and  says  my  father  will  die  because  we 
have  nothing  to  buy  bread  with." 

"  Father,"  said  Harry,  "  here  is  my  penny,  let 
the  little  boy  take  it,  and  go  and  buy  himself  bread 
that  he  may  eat." 

The  little  boy  took  it,  and  the  thanks  which  he 
could  not  speak,  but  only  look  at  little  Harry, 
richly  repaid  him  for  his  previous  self-denial,  and 
gave  him  more  pleasure  than  if  he  could  have 
bought  all  the  cherries  and  toys  in  the  world 
with  it. 

"  Now  Harry ,"  said  his  father, "  if  you  had  bought 
either  the  cherries  or  the  toys  with  your  penny, 
for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  gratification,  you 
would  have  deprived  yourself  of  the  means  not 
only  of  relieving  pain,  but  of  receiving  one  of  the 
richest  pleasures  yourself,  and  giving  pleasure  like- 
wise to  that  little  boy,  who,  unlike  you,  who  have 
had  both  breakfast  and  dinner,  has  had  neither. 

"  I  wish  I  had  more  to  give  him,"  said  Harry. 

"  And  how  much  more  you  might  have  had,  if 
you  had  not  spent  the  sixpence  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  see  now  what  you  meant  by  tell- 
ing me  how  much  real  pleasure  I  lost,  by  buying 
unnecesary  things  with  my  money,  which  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  used  for  better  purposes.  I 
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will  strive  to  bear  in  mind  this  lesson  for  the  fu- 
ture," said  Harry. 

"  Do,  my  dear  boy,  and  in  the  mean  time  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  contrive  means  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  this  poor  family." 

The  father  went,  and  according  to  his  power, 
for  he  was  not  rich,  relieved  their  present  neces- 
sities. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LITTLE  Harry  had  a  sister,  about  two  years  older 
than  himself,  and  on  his  return  home  he  related  to 
her  and  his  mother  what  had  taken  place.  While 
he  was  telling  the  story,  the  father  returned,  and 
said,  that  he  had  found  what  the  little  boy  had  told 
them  to  be  strictly  true. 

"  When  I  entered  the  house,"  said  he, "  the  poor 
woman  was  sat  weeping  on  the  bed  side  of  her  ap- 
parently dying  husband.  She  had  a  sickly -looking 
child  in  her  arms  about  ten  months  old ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  distress,  there  was  an  air  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  about  the  room,  which  im- 
mediately told  me  that  this  was  no  common  cause 
of  poverty, — for  we  too  frequently  find  it  lost  in 
filth  and  carelessness.  I  inntroduced  myself,  by 
relating  how  we  had  met  their  little  boy,  and  what 
he  had  told  Harry  and  me. 

" '  'Tis  indeed  too  true,'  said  the  woman,  who 
spoke  in  a  style  far  superior  to  what  her  cir- 
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cumstances  might  lead  one  to  expect.  '  Since 
yesterday,  I  have  not  tested  any  thing  to  eat, — 
and  the  little  we  bad  in  the  house  was  far  from 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  my  poor  hun- 
gry children  !  As  for  my  poor  husband,  he  alas ! 
could  not  take  much  if  we  had  it  to  give  him ; 
a  little,  very  little,  thin  water-gruel,  has  been  his 
only  support  for  many  days  back.  And  to-day 
he  fain  would  not  touch  that,  when  he  looked 
upon  his  poor  starving  boy,  and  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  for  him.  God  help  us  !  we  have  strug- 
gled hard  against  honest  poverty,  but  when  afflic- 
tion overtakes  us,  and  lays  his  heavy  hand  on  the 
pillar  of  our  only  support,  what  can  we  do  ?  We 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  beg  before, — but  when 
famine  and  death  stares  us  in  the  face,  I  fear  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  do  so  now.'  And  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poor  woman  seemed  too  intense  for 
utterance. 

"  I  learnt,"  continued  the  father,  "that  they  were 
comparative  strangers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  no  friends  or  relations  to  apply  to  for  relief, 
and  that  their  honest  pride,  had  hitherto  forbid 
them  to  lay  open  their  distress  to  strangers.  Her 
husband  was  a  woolcomber,  and  the  united  earn- 
ings of  himself  and  his  wife,  amounted  at  most  on 
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an  average  to  ten  shillings  per  week.  And  with 
that  sum, — a  sum  inadequate  to  the  proper  support 
of  one  who  has  to  toil  at  that  laborious,  and  un- 
healthy occupation,  four  mouths  had  to  be  fed. — 
'  And  yet,'  said  the  woman,  '  we  were  content  and 
happy,  until  God  thought  fit  to  visit  us  with 
affliction.' 

"  '  His  will  be  done  !'  feelingly  said  the  sick 
man. 

'  Just  at  this  moment,  their  little  ooy  came  run- 
ning in  with  the  bread  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
purchased  with  the  penny  you  gave  him  Harry. 
'  See,  mother  !'  shouted  he, '  here  is  bread  !'  but 
upon  seeing  mehe  stopped  suddenly, — and  then,  in 
a  subdued  voice  he  said, — '  oh  mother,  this  is  the 
gentleman  whose  little  boy  gave  me  the  penny, 
with  which  I  have  bought  the  bread.' 

"'  May  God  Almighty  bless  him  for  it!'  fer- 
vently ejaculated  both  father  and  mother. 

"  And  oh  Harry,  could  you  have  seen  how  thank- 
ful the  mother  looked  through  her  tears,  and  the 
glow  of  gratitude  that  lighted  up  the  emaciated 
face  of  that  poor  sick  man,  you  would  never  have 
forgot  it ;  but  I  am  sure  you  would  have  wished 
the  penny  had  been  a  pound.  And  the  thought, 
whenever  you  were  going  to  lay  out  money  fool- 
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ishly  on  unnecessary  gratifications,  would  ever 
after  strike  you,  'how  much  of  misery  would  this  re- 
lieve.' And  I  feel  confident  that  you  will  ever  after 
see  how  self-denial  may  be  the  cause  of  really 
ennobling  pleasures.  However,"  continued  the 
father,  "  I  gave  them  a  few  shillings,  which  was  all 
the  money  I  had  with  me,  and  told  them  to  send 
the  little  boy  to  our  house,  and  we  will  see  if  your 
mother  and  Lucy  cannot  find  something  for  them 
that  will  do  them  good." 

After  a  little  consultation  with  the  father,  what 
would  be  best  to  send  them,  Lucy  had  soon  the 
pan  on  the  fire,  and  was  stirring  its  boiling  con- 
tents ;  her  mother  meanwhile  was  preparing  some- 
thing else,  so  that  by  the  time  the  little  boy  came, 
there  was  a  large  basin  of  nice  sago-gruel  ready, 
into  which  they  put  some  wine,  besides  lots  of  nice 
thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  which  they  gave  to 
the  boy ;  and  Lucy  and  her  mother  told  him  that 
on  the  morrow  they  would  come  and  visit  his  fa- 
ther and  mother. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AND  now,  from  my  simple  and  imperfect  tale, 
my  friends,  be  ye  young  or  middle-aged,  or  be  ye 
old,  let  us  (for  I  preach  to  myself  also)  see  if  we 
cannot  draw  out  a  moral. 

And  first,  let  us  ask  ourselveshow  many  "  need' 
less  cherries,"  and  (t  useless  toys"  are  we  purchas- 
ing with  "  our  penny"  every  week  of  our  fives  ? 

If  we  look  around  us  we  shall  find  no  want  of 
misery,  distress,  or  destitution  to  relieve. 

Every  day  presents  to  us  objects  to  whom  "  one 
penny"  would  be  a  real  good,  while  to  us  it  is  not 
only  an  imaginary  one,  but  too  frequently  made 
into  a  real  evil. 

Numbers  there  are  who  have  been  hurried  to  a 
premature  grave,  by  famine  for  whom  a  "penny" 
might  have  purchased  food,  and  actually  prolonged 
their  existence. 

Numbers  there  are,  whose  constitutions  are  ac- 
tually sinking,  for  the  want  of  that  "penny"  whose 
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uses  a  many  only  pervert,  •;  o  the  breaking  and 
undermining  of  theirs,  in  luxuries  and  dissipation, 
thereby  making  that  which  ought  to  be  a  blessing, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  others  also,  become 
a  curse. 

Numbers  there  are  who  are  exposed  to  the  bit- 
ing blasts,  and  chilling  rams  of  winter's  inclement 
skies,  all  but  naked, — for  whom  one  "penny" 
might  purchase  some  portion  of  comfortable  cloth- 
ing. 

Numbers  there  are  who  are  sinking  beneath  the 
frowns  of  an  adverse  fortune,  after  struggling  hard 
against  its  overwhelming  flood,  with  all  honesty, 
and  all  rectitude  of  principle,  and  purpose,  whom 
a  "  penny,"  like  a  raft  thrown  to  the  shipwreck'd 
mariner,  might  still  bear  up  while  the  storm  was 
past,  or  while  they  reached  a  haven  of  safety. 

My  dear  friends,  let  us  think  of  this,  and  let  us 
who  can  trace  back  on  memory's  pages  the  his- 
tories of  many  "pennies,"  foolishly  and  uselessly 
spent,  both  to  ourselves  and  others,  in  the  years 
which  may  have  rolled  over  our  heads,  say,  "  Let 
the  past  of  evil  svffice"  And  let  us  for  the  future 
endeavour  to  lay  out  our  "  penny"  to  its  legiti- 
mate use,  so  that  it  may  yield  to  us  an  interest 
not  of  "  rottenness  and  bones,1'  but  a  sound 
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healthy  produce  which  will  be  the  result  of — 
BENEVOLENCE  and  BENEFICIENCE. 

My  dear  young  friends,  before  I  close  this  chap- 
ter, let  me  address  a  word  particularly  to  you,  on 
the  necessity  of  self-denial,  as  much  of  the  happi- 
ness of  your  future  life  depends  upon  the  proper 
exercise  of  it. 

You  must  not  think  that  self-denial  consists  only 
in  the  proper  use  of  money  :  that  is  in  not  spend- 
ing it  to  buy  "needless  cherries,'"  or  "useless 
toys." 

You  have  time  and  talent  to  spend  as  well  as 
money ;  and  it  is  of  a  far  greater  importance,  and 
a  deeper  interest  to  you,  how  you  spend  them  use- 
lessly, than  it  is  how  you  spend  your  money 


Study,  I  know,  is  in  itself  to  youth  generally  a 
course  of  self-denial ;  but  is  a  necessary  course  : 
and  much  of  your  happiness  in  years  to  come  de- 
pends upon  the  application  of  the  time  you  have 
for  study  now.  And  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
deny  yourselves  of  many  tempting  pleasures  and 
allurements,  which  are  ever  offering  themselves  to 
draw  you  from  those  studies, — in  order  to  ensure 
a  respectable  proficiency  in  them. 

But  that  self-denial,  invariably   carries  along 
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with  it  its  own  reward  by  enabling  you  to  take  a 
respectable  position  in  society. 

But  there  are  likewise  other  courses  of  self-de- 
nial, which  you  will  find  to  be  essential  to  your 
well  being  and  happiness. 

You  are  surrounded  with  innumerable  tempta- 
tions to  allure  you  from  the  path  of  virtue, — and 
you  are  now  at  that  period  of  life,  when  you  see 
every  thing  before  you  through  a  false  medium. 

All  looks  beautiful  and  promising ;  flowers  seem 
to  be  scattered  through  all  your  path, — sunshine 
to  illume  all  your  way, — experience  has  not  yet 
taught  you  how  deceitful  are  those  appearances, — 
and  it  remains  for  us,  whom  experience  has  taught, 
to  warn  you  of  the  many  pitfalls  and  snares  which 
those  beautitul  flowers  cover.  And  how  shall  we 
warn  you  ?  By  telling  you  that  for  want  of  selj '-de- 
nial, we  ourselves  have  frequently  fallen  into  those 
pitfalls,  and  been  taken  in  those  snares. 

We  have  pursued  too  eagerly  the  butterfly,  and 
crush'd  it  in  the  grasp. 

We  have  wandered  out  of  our  way  to  gather  the 
flowers,  and  have  been  stung  by  the  serpent  that 
lay  concealed  beneath  them.  And  it  is  for  you  to 
profit  by  our  experience,  in  listening  to  our  ad- 
monitions. 
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If  amusement  tempts  you  to  the  neglect  of  your 
duty,  that  amusement  is  a  snare,  and  self-denial 
only  can  guard  you  against  it. 

If  temptation  prompts  you  to  deeds  that  your 
conscience  condemns,  that  temptation  leads  to  a 
pitfall,  and  nothing  but  self-denial  can  save  you 
from  falling  into  it. 

If  in  your  pursuit  after  pleasure,  you  break 
through  the  bounds  of  prudence,  that  pleasure  is 
a  butterfly,  that  will  perish  as  you  grasp  it. 

If  you  wander  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue  in  search 
of  happiness,  you  will  be  wandering  amongst  beds 
of  flowers  that  conceal  the  most  poisonous  ser- 
pents, and  self-denial  alone  can  save  you  from 
their  deadly  stings. 

In  a  word,  to  be  happy,  you  must  be  virtuous, 
and  to  be  virtuous  you  must  exercise  self-control ; 
and  to  attain  self-  control,  you  must  exercise — SE  LF- 

DENIAL. 


THE  CHILD'S  DREAM. 

O  FATHER,  I  had  such  a  dream,  so  beautiful  and 
bright, 

As  I  lay  sleeping  on  my  bed,  in  the  lone  dark 
hours  of  night; 

Methought  that  I  was  standing  by  my  mother's 
lowly  bed, 

Where  she  and  little  sister  lie  among  the  moulder- 
ing dead. 

And  I  methought  was  weeping,  for  you'd  told  me 
oft  before, 

That  I  those  two  beloved  ones  on  earth  should 
see  no  more ; 

And  while  I  stood,  sweet  music  came  as  blending 
with  the  air, 

So  heavenly  that  I  can  naught  on  earth  to  it  com- 
pare. 

And  floods  of  radiant  light  came  streaming  from 
the  skies, 

So  dazzling  that  methought  at  first  'twas  painful 
to  my  eyes ; 
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And  fairer  forms  of  beauty  than  mortal  eyes  have  seen, 
In  robes  of  shining  white  were  there  in  that  de- 
lightful dream. 
And  with  that  angel  company  my  own  sweet  sister 

stood, 
My  gentle  mother  too  was  there,  the  beautiful,  the 

good. 
But  oh  !  no  longer  cold  and  pale,  as  when  on  that 

sad  day 
They  closed  them  in  the  coffin,  and  bore  them  both 

away ; 
But  clothed  in  beauty  brighter  far  than  are  spring's 

loveliest  flowers, 
More  glorious  too  than  aught  we  see  in  this  cold 

earth  of  ours. 
And  oh  !  my  mother's  sunny  eyes  with  bliss  were 

beamy  bright, 

Her  own  soft  smile  too  play'd  around  her  counten- 
ance of  light ; 
And  angel  words  alone  could  tell  with  what  ex- 

tatic  joy 
My  heart  was  thrill'd  when  thus  she  spoke  unto 

her  mourning  boy : 
Weep  not.  fair  child  of  earth,  for  us,  we  know  no 

sorrow  here, 
For  we  have  changed  for  blessedness  a  world  of 

grief  and  care, 
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And  soon  shall  seraph  bands  be  sent  thy  spirit  to 
convey 

To  this  eternal  bliss  of  ours  in  mansions  far  away. 

Till  then,  my  gentle  child,  farewell, — God  shall 
thy  portion  be, 

'Tis  he  has  mission' d  me  to  come  and  speak  these 
words  to  thee. 

With  that,  methought  the  vision  bright  then  melt- 
ed into  air, 

And  I  awoke  rejoicing  that  I  soon  should  meet 
them  there. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEAR  LEAF. 

A  SEAR  leaf  hung  on  its  stem  alone, 

And  shivered  in  the  breeze, 
As  in  fitful  blast,  it  moaning  past, 
In  requiem  sad,  to  this  the  last 

Wither'd  leaf  on  the  naked  trees. 

And  this  was  the  song  that  the  sear  leaf  sung 

To  the  winds  as  they  pass'd  it  by, 
I  have  waited  long,  for  ye  to  come 
From  the  wintery  north,  to  bear  me  home 
Where  my  scattered  bretheren  lie. 

For  one  by  one,  they  have  from  me  gone, 

And  'tis  fearful  thus  to  be 
Left  sad  and  lone,  around  me  none  ; 
With  nought  but  the  dead  too  look  upon  : 

Not  a  leaf  on  a  branch  but  me. 

Oh  when  in  the  spring,  in  our  robes  of  green 

With  beauty  we  clothed  each  stem ; 
Midst  the  myriads  seen,  how  far  was  the  dream 
From  me,  that  I 'mongst  them  all  should  be  seen 
The  last  of  that  throng  to  remain. 
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"Yet  by  me  has  sped  the  lightning  red, 

With  its  fierce  and  burning  tide ; 
And  in  ashes  has  laid  the  beauties  that  play'd 
Around  me,  above  me — and  wither'd  and  dead 

They  were  scattered  and  torn  from  my  side. 

And  the  biting  frost  of  winter  has  cast 

Its  withering  influence  round ; 
And  the  blight  has  past,  and  the  whirlwind  blast, 
And  the  insect  too,  the  summer  pest, 

Have  hurled  them  to  the  ground. 

Yet  alone  I  stay,  on  this  wither'd  spray, 

And  the  autumn's  winds  have  fled, 
And  refused  to  convey  me  hence  away 
From  the  winter's  rains,  and  its  sunless  day, 
To  meet  my  kindred  dead. 

As  its  plaintive  tale  it  sighed  to  the  gale, 

A  pitying  gust  went  by, 
And  broke  with  its  swell  the  mournful  wail, 
And  it  whirl' d  it  aloft,  then  down  it  fell, 

With  its  kindred  dead  to  lie. 


GOD'S  PROVIDENTIAL  CARE. 

THE  superintending  care  of  the  Almighty  is  ever 
vouchsafed  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him,  and 
serve  him  in  sincerity  of  heart.  How  often  do  we 
neglect  to  remember  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon 
us  at  all  times ; — he  sees  our  evil  actions, — he 
hears  our  wicked  words.  He  beholds  with  com- 
placency, and  with  the  tenderest  regard,  those  who 
endeavour  to  act  and  to  speak  in  accordance  with 
his  revealed  will ; — He  throws  the  mantle  of  his 
protection  over  them,  and  shields  them  in  the  hour 
of  tempation  and  danger.  My  dear  young  reader, 
do  you  love  God  ?  do  you  desire  to  live  under  his 
protection?  then  serve  him  with  your  whole  heart. 
The  following  beautiful  and  interesting  story  will 
show  you  how  God  watches  over  and  protects  those 
who  confide  in  him,  and  pray  unto  him. 

A  little  child  wandered  from  its  mother's  cot- 
tage, on  a  wild  heath,  in  search  of  flowers.  Pleased 
with  the  pursuit,  and  finding  new  pleasures  the 
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more  she  sought,  it  was  nearly  night  before  she 
thought  of  returning.  But  in  vain  she  retraced 
her  steps.  She  was  lost  in  the  pathless  meadows. 
The  thick  clumps  of  trees  that  she  had  passed  were 
no  guide,  and  she  could  not  tell  whether  home  was 
between  her  and  the  setting  sun  or  not. 

She  sat  down  and  wept.  She  looked  hi  all  di- 
rections, in  hopes  of  seeing  some  one  to  lead  her 
homeward,  but  no  one  appeared.  She  strained 
her  eyes,  now  dim  with  tears,  to  catch  sight  of  the 
smoke  curling  from  the  cot  which  she  had  left. 
It  was  like  looking  on  the  ocean  with  no  sail  in 
view.  She  was  alone  in  the  wilderness.  Hours 
had  passed  since  she  had  left  her  mother's  arms. 
A  few  hours  more,  and  the  dark  night  would  be 
round  her,  the  stars  would  look  down  upon  her, 
and  her  locks  would  be  wet  with  the  dew. 

She  knelt  on  the  ground  and  prayed.  Her  mo- 
ther in  the  cottage  was  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
voice,  but  her  heavenly  Father,  she  knew,  was  al- 
ways near,  and  could  hear  her  feeblest  cry.  Mary 
liad  been  taught  to  say,  "  Our  Father,"  and  in  this 
time  of  sorrow,  when  friends  were  far  away,  and 
there  was  none  to  help,  she  called  upon  him  who 
has  said  to  little  children,  "  Come  unto  me." 

Mary  had  closed  her  eyes  in  prayer,  and  when 
107  i 
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she  opened  them,  comforted  in  spirit,  and  almost 
resigned  to  her  fate,  willing  to  trust  God  for  the 
future,  and  to  sleep,  if  needful,  on  the  grass,  with 
his  arm  around  her,  and  his  love  above  her,  she 
espied  a  lamb.  It  was  seeking  the  tenderest  herbs 
among  the  tall  grass,  and  had  strayed  away  from 
its  mother  and  the  flock,  so  that  Mary  saw  at  a 
glance  she  had  a  companion  in  her  solitude,  and 
her  heart  was  gladdened  as  if  she  heard  the  voice 
and  saw  the  face  of  a  friend. 

The  lamb  was  happy  also.  It  played  at  her  side, 
and  took  the  little  tufts  of  grass  from  her  hand, 
as  readily  as  if  Mary  had  been  its  friend  from  in- 
fancy. 

And  then  the  lamb  leaped  away,  and  looked 
back  to  see  if  its  new  found  playmate  would  fol- 
low. Mary's  heart  went  out  after  the  lamb,  and 
she  follow  ed  her  heart.  Now  the  little  thing  would 
sport  by  her  side,  and  then  would  rush  for  ward  as 
if  about  to  forsake  her  altogether,  but  soon  it 
would  return,  or  wait  until  she  had  come  up  with 
it.  Mary  had  no  thought,  no  anxiety  whatever  as 
to  where  the  lamb  was  leading  her.  She  was  lost, 
— she  had  no  friend  to  help  her  in  her  distress, — 
the  lamb  had  found  her  in  loneliness,  andsheloved 
it,  and  she  loved  to  follow  it,  and  she  would  go 
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wherever  it  should  go.  So  she  went  on,  until  she 
began  to  be  weary  of  the  way,  but  not  of  her  com- 
pany. 

The  sun  was  just  setting — a  summer  sun,  and 
her  shadow  stretched  away  before  her,  as  if  she 
were  tall  as  a  tree.  She  was  thinking  of  home,  and 
wondering  if  she  should  ever  find  the  way  back  to 
her  mother's  house  and  her  mother's  heart,  when 
the  lamb,  of  a  sudden,  sprang  away  over  a  gentle 
knoll,  and  as  she  reached  it,  her  sporting  playmate 
had  found  the  flock  from  which  it  had  strayed,  and 
they  were  both,  the  lamb  and  Mary,  within  sight 
of  home.  The  lamb  had  led  Mary  home. 

Who  has  not  sometimes  felt  as  this  child,  away 
from  his  Father's  house,  in  search  of  pleasure  till 
he  is  lost.  He  knows  not  whither  to  look  for 
some  one  to  guide  him  homeward.  He  prays.  His 
eye  of  faith,  blinded  just  now  with  tears  of  grief 
because  he  has  wandered,  catches  sight  of  the  lamb, 
who  leads  him  to  his  Father's  house,  where  his 
tears  are  wiped  away,  and  he  is  welcomed  to 
the  mansions,  and  folded  in  the  arms,  of  eternal 
love. 


DISOBEDIENCE  TO  PARENTS. 

OF  all  the  crimes  to  which  the  young  are  addicted 
that  of  disobedience  to  those  who  watch  over  them 
so  tenderly,  is  surely  one  of  the  worst.  How  pain- 
ful is  it  to  a  parent  to  witness  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence of  those  who  are,  as  it  were,  twined  about  the 
parental  heart.  The  gentle  request  unheeded,  and 
disobeyed.  The  kind  reproof  uncared  for  ;  and 
the  mild  command  utterly  disregarded  and  neg- 
lected. This  conduct  is  too  often  practised  by 
those  in  early  life ;  and  many  are  the  instances  of 
the  awful  consequences  of  such  conduct.  The  fol- 
lowing, related  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  have  its  due  effect  on  the  youth- 
ful reader. 

A  gay  and  thoughtless  young  man,  who  had 
often  opposed  a  pious  father's  wishes,  by  spending 
the  Sabbath  in  idleness  and  folly,  instead  of  ac- 
companying his  parents  to  the  house  of  God,  had 
hired  a  horse  to  ride  to  the  country  on  a  Sabbath 
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morning.  After  riding  for  some  time  at  a  great 
speed,  he  hastily  pulled  up  his  horse,  while  the 
animal,  by  stopping  more  suddenly  than  he  ex- 
pected, gave  him  such  a  sudden  jerk,  that  it  injur- 
ed the  spinal  marrow  ;  and  when  he  came  to  his 
father's  door,  he  had  totally  lost  the  use  of  the 
lower  extremities  of  his  body.  He  was  lifted  from 
the  saddle,  and  laid  on  that  bed  which  was  destined 
to  prove  to  him  the  bed  of  death ;  and  there  he 
had  leisure  to  reflect  on  his  ways.  It  was  when  in 
this  situation  I  was  asked  to  visit  him,  and  he  then 
discovered  the  deepest  solicitude  about  the  things 
that  belong  to  his  eternal  peace.  He  eagerly  list- 
ened to  the  representation  that  was  given  him  of 
sin,  its  dreadful  consequences,  and  the  ground  of 
hope  for  the  guilty.  He  seemed  much  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  need  of  pardoning  mercy,  and 
thankfully  to  receive  it  in  the  way  that  God  had 
revealed. 

Many  parts  of  the  conversations  I  had  with  him, 
have  now  escaped  my  recollection ;  but  some  of 
his  expressions  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  On  one 
occasion,  when  referring  to  his  past  life,  and  find- 
ing himself  at  the  time  I  visited  him,  unable  to  at- 
tend public  worship,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  what 
would  I  now  give  for  some  of  those  Sabbaths  which 
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I  formerly  treated  with  contempt !"  He  seemed 
to  deeply  feel  and  to  deplore  his  guilt  in  having  so 
heinously  misimproved  the  precious  opportunities 
of  waiting  on  the  public  ordinances  of  religion, 
which,  in  the  day  of  health,  hehadenjoyed.  When 
on  another  occasion,  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  gospel,  I  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  his  mentioning  to  his  dissi- 
pated companions,  when  they  called  upon  him, 
the  light  in  which  his  former  life  now  appeared  to 
him.  He  told  me,  hi  reply,  that  though  he  would 
be  most  happy  to  do  so,  he  had  no  opportunity  : 
that  his  former  companions  had  now  quite  desert- 
ed him ;  that  if  they  called  at  all,  it  was  merely  to 
inquire  about  his  health,  but  they  seemed  quite 
uneasy  while  they  remained,  and  would  not  even 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  his  company.  Ah  !  what 
a  picture  of  the  friendship  of  this  world !  It  pos- 
sesses no  ingredients  which  can  furnish  a  topic  of 
consolation  in  the  day  of  adversity.  It  was  hi  re- 
ference to  this  subject,  and  to  the  hope  that  though 
he  had  no  access  to  his  former  associates,  his  his- 
tory might  prove  useful  to  them,  that  he  uttered 
the  last  expression  I  shall  quote.  With  an  ardour 
and  an  emphasis  which  I  cannot  describe,  he  said 
to  me,  at  one  of  the  last  interviews  I  had  with  him, 
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"  I  earnestly  pray  that  I  may  be  a  warning  to  them 
that  forget  God."  May  this  solemn  and  affecting 
exclamation  of  a  young  man,  on  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  be  fastened  on  the  recollection  es- 
pecially of  every  young  reader,  that,  instead  of 
forgetting  God,  he  may  remember  his  Creator  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  and  be  found,  in  the  season 
of  youth  and  health,  supremely  valuing  that  gos- 
pel which  alone  can  give  solid  happiness  in  life, 
comfort  in  affliction,  and  peace  in  death. 


THE  CORN  AND  THE  THISTLE. 

"  Oh  when  with  seed  we  strew  the  earth, 

To  God  all  praises  let  ua  give, 
Whose  hands  prepar'd  us  for  the  birth, 

Whose  breath  inform'd,  and  bade  us  live." 

"THERE  is  a  kernel  of  corn.  How  hard  and  dry, 
and  old  it  is  ;  I  wonder  if  it  is  good  for  anything." 
"  Oh  yes,  it  is  good  to  plant :  it  looks  old  and 
withered,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  alive  for  all  that ; 
put  it  hi  the  ground  and  see  if  it  will  not  sprout; 
there  is  something  giving  in  that  hard  kernel, 
enough  to  make  you  rich." 

"  This  little  kernel  make  me  rich  !" 
"  Yes;  plant  it,  it  will  come  up  and  bear  four 
ears,  perhaps ;  each  ear  may  yield  two  hundred 
kernels ;  plant  all  these  kernels  again,  and  you  may 
have  one  hundred  and  thirty  hills  of  corn ;  what 
was  only  one  hill  the  first  year  will  be  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  hills  the  second  year,  and  so  on, 
until  in  a  few  more  years  you  wilT  have  plenty  of 
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corn  to  eat,  enough  for  your  pigs  and  hens,  besides 
a  great  deal  for  the  market — so  much  is  snugly 
wrapped  up  hi  the  inside  of  this  kernel.  A  whole 
field  of  corn !" 

"  Why,  it  is  a  precious  little  kernel,  a  good  little 
kernel !  it  is  worth  a  great  deal." 

"  Now  go  and  fetch  me  a  thistle-seed." 

•'  Oh,  I  am  afraid  to  go  near  the  prickly  thistle ; 
it  will  hurt  my  hands  and  feet ;  it  stings  like  a 
wasp."  "  Try  and  get  one."  "  Here,  I  have  got 
one,  two,  three ;  I  picked  them  off  and  ran,  glad 
enough  to  get  away  from  the  prickly  thistle." 
"  The  thistle-seed  is  light  and  airy  ;  it  is  long  and 
slender,  with  fine  down  at  one  end,  like  wings ; 
the  winds  waft  it  along,  it  looks  prettily  floating 
about  hi  sunshiny  weather.  But  nobody  welcomes 
the  thistle-down ;  nobody  wishes  to  see  it  alight 
anywhere  in  their  garden ;  no !  no  !  it  does  no 
good  at  all,  it  does  harm." 

"  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  garden.  The  garden- 
er has  been  very  busy ;  he  has  been  digging,  hoe- 
ing, raking  the  earth,  until  it  is  now  fit  to  plant. 
The  sun  shines  warmly  on  the  beds.  Come,  let  us 
find  a  warm  spot  for  our  corn.  Here  is  one;  our 
hill  shall  be  in  company  with  other  hills.  Get  the 
hoe :  that  will  do ;  now  drop  in  the  kernel.  Co- 
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ver  it  up.  We  will  now  leave  it  in  the  dark,  moist 
earth.  Poor  little  kernel !  When  will  it  come  up; 
will  it  sprout  up  a  thistle,  I  wonder." 

"A  thistle!"  cries  the  little  boy,  "a  thistle? 
no,  indeed ;  come  up  a  thistle ;  it  will  come  up 
just  what  it  is  planted ;  if  it  is  planted  a  good, 
sweet  kernel,  it  will  be  good  sweet  corn  by  and 
bye."  "  Well,  let  us  leave  it.  Where  shall  we 
plant  the  thistle  seed  ?"  "  Oh  do  not  plant  that ! 
our  garden  is  too  nice  for  a  thistle  ;  it  treats  peo- 
ple very  cruelly ;  it  will  sting  all  the  little  flowers 
near  it,  they  will  take  no  comfort  at  all ;  it  yields 
no  fruit;  it  will  do  no  good  at  all,  it  will  do  harm, 
for  it  takes  the  place  of  something  better."  "  Stop ! 
perhaps  it  will  come  up  corn."  "  How  strange 
you  talk ;  a  thistle-seed  come  up  corn  !  a  thistle- 
seed  must  come  up  a  thistle,  surely  ;  it  will  come 
up  just  what  it  is  planted,  good  or  bad.  Corn 
comes  up  corn;  thistles  comes  up  thistles.'' 

"  Let  us  see  if  they  will.  Are  you  sure?  Find 
a  corner  to  plant  it  in,  and  we  will  see  what  it 
comes  up.  Open  the  ground  and  drop  it  in.  Co- 
ver it  lightly.  We  will  now  leave  them  to  the 
rain,  and  the  sun,  and  the  juices  of  kind  mother 
earth." 

Ralph  grew  impatient.     One  day  he  thought  he 
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would  peep  into  the  cornhill,  to  see  how  the  little 
kernel  fared.  Carefully  he  opened  the  ground 
with  his  fingers;  soon  he  espied  it.  It  looked 
quite  dark  and  dead.  For  a  minute  Ralph  was 
disappointed ;  but  as  he  looked  a  little  more  closely 
he  saw  something  bursting  out  of  the  kernel.  It 
was  the  sprout  full,of  life,  just  ready  to  find  its  way 
to  the  light  and  air  above  its  head.  Ralph  was 
pleased ;  he  covered  it  quickly  up,  and  waited  un- 
til it  peeped  through  the  ground.  One  rosy  morn- 
ing beheld  its  green  tips ;  the  next  day  it  was  a 
tiny  corn-blade  ;  it  looked  pale  and  timid,  but  the 
sun  smiled  upon  it  and  it  took  courage.  After 
that,  it  grew  and  grew  as  fast  as  could  be.  "  You 
see  the  corn  has  come  up  corn !"  "  Yes,  it  has." 
The  thistle,  too,  did.well.  The  thistle  came  up  a 
thistle.  Yes,  so  it  did.  It  was  warm,  summer 
weather,  and  every  thing  in  the  garden  thrived. 
In  company  with  its  neighbours,  our  corn  became 
a  tall  and  noble  stalk.  Its  long  leaves  waved 
gracefully  in  the  wind  ;  its  little  ears  began  to  show 
themselves,  snugly  wrapped  up  in  their  warm  silk 
blanket.  Every  day  they  became  rounder  and 
fuller.  Soon  it  was  fit  for  food.  A  large  plate  of 
corn  appeared  on  the  table ;  some  of  our  ears  were 
among  the  rest ;  every  body  had  a  bite ;  the  ker- 
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nels  were  full  and  juicy ;  they  were  sweet  and  rich 
to  the  taste.  "  The  corn  is  very  good !"  they  said ; 
we  must  increase  the  stock — it  is  fine  corn,  in- 
deed." Neighbour  Thompson  saw  some.  "  It  is 
excellent !"  he  cried.  "  You  must  let  me  have 
some  kernels  for  next  year ;  it  is  worth  a  great 
deal."  The  pigs  grunted  over  the  cobs,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  sweet  cobs !  juicy  cobs  !  good  cobs  ! 
more  cobs ! "  The  stalks  and  the  leaves  were  care- 
fully gathered  and  cast  to  the  cows;  the  cows 
chewed  them,  well  pleased ;  never  a  better  cud  had 
they.  Not  any  part  of  the  good  corn  was  lost  or 
wasted,  or  cast  away  good  for  nothing.  In  a  cold 
autumn  afternoon  the  children  parched  some ;  the 
little  kernels  bounded  out  of  the  pan,  white  and 
crisp  and  very  tempting.  "  Oh,  what  beautiful 
parched  corn  !"  they  all  cried  at  once.  "We 
must  fill  our  garden  with  it  next  year,"  said  the 
gardener,  as  he  carefully  put  by  the  ripest  ear. 

But  the  thistle,  where  was  that  ?  It  grew  rank 
and  prickly ;  it  crowded  all  its  useful  and  excel- 
lent neighbours ;  backbiting  them  whenever  it 
could.  The  gardener  said  he  would  never  let 
such  an  ugly  thing  grow  in  his  garden ;  it  not  only 
did  no  good,  it  did  harm.  He  cut  it  down,  and 
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threw  it  over  the  fence  to  die.  The  pigs  and  the 
cows  ran  away  from  it. 

But  why  did  not  the  thistle  come  up  corn? 
"  It  could  not !"  cries  Ralph,  "  never  was  such  a 
thing  heard  of ;  never!  things  come  up  just  what 
they  are  planted.  A  thistle  can't  sprout  corn ;  it 
cannot  sprout  anything  good ;  a  thistle  must  come 
up  a  thistle."  Is  this  really  so,  Ralph?  Do 
things  come  up  just  what  they  are  planted  ?  Is  it 
only  the  good  seed  which  brings  forth  the  good 
fruit,  and  does  the  bad  seed  bring  forth  only  bad 
fruit  ?  This  is  a  great  truth.  The  Bible  speaks 
after  this  wise  :  it  says,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  reap."  The  Bible  applies  it  to 
ourselves,  as  well  as  to  plants.  Then  it  becomes 
a  solemn  truth,  an  awful  truth.  Do  you  know 
-hat,  by  and  bye,  you  will  be  put  into  the  grave, 
and  your  body  will  be  covered  up  by  the  cold 
earth  ?  But  you  will  not  lie  there  for  ever ;  though 
your  body,  like  the  kernel,  may  decay  and  die, 
there  is  wrapped  up  within  something  that  never 
dies ;  it  is  the  soul,  which  must  burst  its  narrow 
limits ;  and  it  will  live  for  ever ;  the  soul  is  life,  and 
it  cannot  die  ;  never  !  never  !  never  ! 

As  things  in  the  natural  world  come  up  just 
what  they  are  planted — the  corn  comes  up  the 
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corn,  and  the  thistle  comes  up  the  thistle — so  it  is 
in  the  moral  world  :  if  you  go  down  to  the  grave- 
bad  boys,  bad  girls,  you  will  live  again  bad  boys, 
bad  girls ;  the  grave  makes  no  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  your  souls — the  ground  makes  no  change 
in  the  kind  of  seed.  If  you  go  down  to  the  grave 
good  boys,  good  girls,  with  your  sins  forgiven,  and 
your  souls  washed  in  the  Saviour's  blood,  you  will 
arise  and  live  again  good  boys,  good  girls,  holy 
children.  Then  will  the  holy  and  the  unholy  no 
more  grow  together.  Here  the  good  and  the  bad 
grow  together,  like  the  corn  and  the  thistle.  But 
they  arise  and  live  again,  they  will  be  parted  for 
ever.  Holy  children,  whose  souls  have  been  made 
pure  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  will  dwell  and 
flourish  in  that  beautiful  garden  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  heaven.  And  the  bad,  they  will  be  plucked  up 
and  cast  away  with  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought,  children ;  as  you  die,  so 
will  you  live  again.  In  the  grave  the  sinful  can- 
not become  holy,  nor  will  the  holy  arise  sinful. 
There  can  be  no  change  in  the  grave.  How  do 
you  mean  to  die  children?  you  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  going  to  the  grave  a  sinful  child  :  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  good,"  you  cry  out.  This 
day,  then,  to-day  become  a  penitent,  God-fearing, 
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obedient,  holy  child.  Do  not  put  it  off  an  hour. 
Begin  now.  Death  and  the  grave  may  come  soon  ; 
then  it  will  be  too  late.  The  thistle  must  be  the 
thistle,  and  the  corn,  the  corn  for  ever. 

"  Purging  from  noxious  herbs  the  grain, 
Oh  !  may  I  learn  to  purge  my  mind 

From  sin,  rank  weed  of  deepest  stain, 
Kor  leave  one  banei'ul  root  behind." 


THE   DISINTERESTED  BOY. 

"  Deal  with  another  as  you'J  have 

Another  deal  with  you  ; 
What  you're  unwilling  to  receive, 

Be  sure  you  never  do." 


"  IT  was  just  at  night.  The  sun  had  set,  and 
the  curtains  of  night  were  fast  hanging  themselves 
over  hill-top  and  valley,  the  lone.lv  wood  and  the 
busy  village.  While  the  night  winds  were  begin- 
ning to  sweep  through  the  trees,  lights  were  here 
and  there  peeping  through  the  windows,  to  tell 
that  though  the  wind  was  cold  blustering  without, 
there  might  be  peace  and  comfort  within. 

"  At  this  hour  Mr.  Bradley  passed  through  a 
little  village  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire ; 
and  urging  his  horse  forward  as  the  night  became 
dark,  took  his  way  through  the  main  road  towards 
the  next  town,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  night. 
As  he  passed  the  last  house  in  the  village,  he  thought 
he  heard  some  one  call  again  and  again,  and  at 
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Jast,  on  hearing  it  repeated  several  times  in  suc- 
cession, it  occurred  to  him  that  some  one  might 
wish  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  slackened  the  pace 
of  his  horse,  and  looked  behind  the  chaise  to  see 
if  he  could  discover  who  was  calling. 

"  '  Stop,  sir,  stop,'  said  a  little  boy  who  was 
running  with  all  his  might  to  overtake  him. 

"  Mr.  Bradley  stopped  his  horse,  and  a  little  boy 
of  eight  or  ten  years  came  up,  the  blood  almost 
ready  to  burst  from  his  face,  and  panting  at  every 
breath. 

"  '  Well,  my  little  fellow,  what  doyouwish  for  ?' 
said  Mr.  Bradley. 

"*  You  are  losing  your  trunk,  sir;'  answered 
the  boy,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak. 

" '  And  so  you  have  run  all  this  way  to  tell  me 
of  it,  have  you  my  good  boy  ?' 

"  '  Yes  sir.' 

"  Mr.  Bradley  jumped  out  of  his  chaise,  and  saw 
that  the  trunk,  which  was  strapped  underneath  his 
carriage  was  unfastened  at  one  end,  so  that  a  sud- 
den jolt  might  have  loosened  it  altogether,  and  he 
would  have  lost  it  without  knowing  where  it  had 
gone. 

•' '  You  are  very  kind,  my  little  lad,'  said  the 
gentleman,  'to  take  all  this  trouble;  you  have 
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saved  me  from  losing  my  trunk,  and  I  feel  much 
obliged  to  you.' 

"  '  You  are  welcome,'  answered  the  boy. 

" '  And  now  ars  you  tall  enough  to  hold  my 
horse  while  I  fasten  the  trunk  as  it  should  be  ? ' 
said  Mr.  Bradley. 

"  '  Oh  yes,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  stepping  up  and 
taking  hold  of  the  bridle.  He  held  the  horse  till 
Mr.  Bradley  was  ready  to  start,  and  then  said, 
*  Good  night,  sir  ;'  and  was  stepping  away.  '  Stop 
a  moment,'  said  Mr.  Bradley  ;  taking  a  twenty- 
five  cent  piece  from  his  pocket,  '  here  is  a  piece  of 
money  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  and  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  you  besides.' 

" '  No  sir,'  said  the  boy ;  drawing  himself  up 
erect,  and  casting  his  eye  full  in  the  gentleman's 
face, '  do  you  think  I  would  take  money  for  such 
a  thing  as  that?' 

" '  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Bradley,  as  he  related  the  story 
to  me, '  I  saw  by  his  noble  look,  that  he  had  run 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  a  kindness  to  the  stranger,  and  not  for  the 
hope  of  pay ;  and  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart 
to  urge  him  to  take  the  money,  for  I  knew  that  the 
thought  of  having  done  good  was  a  greater  reward 
to  him  than  the  money  could  have  been.  So  I 
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bade  him  '  good  night,'  and  he  ran  towards  home, 
while  I  gave  the  whip  to  my  horse,  and  again  rode 
briskly  on ;  but  I  often  think  of  that  journey  in 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  noble-hearted  boy  who 
lived  among  its  hills.'  " 


THE  FAITHFUL  SON. 


"  Yes,  those  who  worship  God,  and  give 

Their  parents  honours  due, 
Here  on  tbis  earth  they  long  shall  live 

And  live  hereafter  too." 


"AN  artist,  whose  business  called  him,  many 
years  since,  to  Europe,  left  his  family  in  charge  of 
relations  in  a  Western  State,  among  whom  was 
his  infant  son,  then  but  a  few  months  old.  Ill 
success  in  his  professional  business  sent  him  back 
to  this  country  poor  and  disappointed,  to  learn 
shortly  afterward  the  death  of  his  wife — which  oc- 
curred when  his  son  was  too  young  to  know  much 
of  his  absent  parent,  who,  knowing  him  to  be 
more  comfortably  provided  for  than  he  could  be 
with  himself,  left  him  to  be  brought  up  by  his  ma- 
ternal relatives  in  the  West. 

"  Years  passed,  and  the  artist  lived  on,  to  real- 
ize the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated  remark,  that  re- 
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nown  is  more  frequently  the  portion  of  genius  than 
the  more  solid  and  reliable  comforts  provided  by 
wealth.  Meanwhile  disheartened  by  misfortune 
and  meagre  success,  attacked  by  a  painful  and  oft 
recurring  sickness,  he  was  compelled  to  suffer  his 
Western  friends  almost  to  forget  him,  or,  at  least, 
not  to  be  informed  of  his  residence. 

"  His  son  had  now  grown  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years — a  bright  and  promising  boy — and  rugged, 
as  is  the  characteristic  of  the  sons  of  the  West. 
Yearning  to  see  his  only  remaining  parent,  uncer- 
tain of  his  existence,  and  totally  ignorant  of  his 
condition  in  life,  he  resolved  to  set  out  in  search 
of  him.  For  this  purpose,  he  reached  Chicago, 
provided  only  with  a  few  dollars  in  money,  and  the 
miniature  of  his  father  as  his  only  recognition.  He 
told  his  story  to  the  captain  about  to  depart  for 
Buffalo — gained  his  sympathy,  and  was  allowed  to 
become  a  passenger.  So  with  various  captains  on 
the  canal — he  told  his  story,  showed  his  miniature 
in  corroboration  of  it — from  town  to  town  he 
journeyed  on,  in  his  affectionate  pilgrimage,  until 
he  reached  Albany,  and  finally  New  York. 

"  Arrived  in  this,  to  him,  heartless  wilderness, 
he  traversed  the  streets,  day  after  day,  holding  in 
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his  hand  the  miniature,  and  gazing  in  every  pass- 
ing face,  in  hopes  to  realize  its  counterpart.  Days 
passed ;  and,  unsuccessful  in  his  search,  he  was 
advised  to  insert  a  notice  in  one  of  the  papers, 

that '  Mr. ,  if  in  New  York,  might  hear  of 

something  to  interest  him  by  applying  at  Harn- 
den's  in  Wall  Street.' 

"  Another  week  went  by,  and  no  tidings  came 
of  his  unhappy  parent — who,  miserable,  unfortu- 
nate, was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain  and  suffering. 
A  day  of  comparative  comfort  and  temporary  sun- 
shine attracted  him  into  the  street,  when  an  ac- 
quaintance whom  he  met  chanced  to  ask  him  what 
good  fortune  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  advertisement.  Inquiry  led  to  ex- 
planation, and  the  invalid  soon  after  stood  at  the 
door  of  Harnden's  seeking  the  promised  informa- 
tion. The  answer  to  a  question  as  to  his  name 
fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  poor  lad  who  for  days  had 
travelled  up  and  down  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  building.  Mutual  recognition,  questions  and 
answers,  proofs  of  identity  passed  rapidly  between 
father  and  son,  and  a  truly  heartfelt  joy  pervaded 
the  breasts  of  both. 

"  But,  alas !  of  how  short  duration!  The  poor 
lad  had  travelled  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  search 
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of  a  parent,  to  find  him  the  tenant  of  a  garret — 
the  victim  of  sickness  and  want. 

"  This  is  a  touching,  but  true  story." 

"  Thus  on  Affliction's  sable  bed 
Deep  sorrows  rise  of  saddest  hue ; 

Condensing  round  the  mourner's  head, 
They  bathe  the  cheek  with  chilly  dew." 


GEORGE  AND   JANE. 

NORTH  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  are 
among  the  slave-holding  States  of  America.  They 
form  part  of  the  country  where  negro  men  and 
women,  and  boys  and  girls,  and  little  children  are 
reared  in  large  numbers  like  cattle,  and  sold  to 
any  one  who  is  disposed  to  purchase  them.  O 
how  horrible  is  the  thought  of  this  !  There  is  no 
regard  paid  to  the  wickedness  of  separating  a  father 
from  his  family,  or  a  little  girl  from  her  mother  ; 
but  often  -times,  when  they  are  brought  together 
upon  a  public  auction  block,  a  brother  is  sold  in 
one  direction,  and  a  sister  in  another,  and  the  hus- 
band is  parted  from  his  wife ;  but  too  often  these 
members  of  the  same  family  never  meet  again  in 
this  world.  Dear  children,  we  do  not  want  to 
shock  you,  but  we  want  you  to  understand  more 
of  these  things  ;  because  it  is  by  thinking  much 
about  them,  that  we  hope  that  something  may  be 
done  to  bring  these  enormities  to  an  end. 
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In  the  states  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  is  a 
frequent  practice  of  the  slave-holders  to  move 
further  westward,  when  their  lands  have  become 
exhausted  by  bad  management ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
it  often  happens  that  families  are  separated  even 
without  any  actual  sale  taking  place.  A  husband, 
for  instance,  is  considered  to  belong  to  one  plan- 
tation, and  the  wife  to  another ;  and  thus,  when- 
ever the  owner  of  either  may  be  disposed  to  re- 
move, a  rending  of  the  most  tender  ties  immediate- 
ly takes  place.  The  following  touching  tale  will 
illustrate  this  painful  subject.  It  is  copied  from 
an  American  newspaper  : — 

"  George  and  Jane  lived  in  the  same  village,  but 
belonged  to  different  masters.  They  enjoyed,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  confidence  of  their  respective 
owners,  who  were  respectable  and  influential  citi- 
zens. George  was  the  head-man  in  his  master's 
tannery,  Jane  was  the  principal  domestic  in  her 
master's  establishment,  the  only  inn  of  the  village. 
They  had  been  married  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  had,  both  among  blacks  and  whites,  the  credit 
of  uncommon  conjugal  affection.  Both  were  pro- 
fessedly pious,  and  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
education  for  slaves,  being  able  to  read  fluently. 
Having  lighter  work  and  more  indulgent  masters 
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than  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  slaves,  they  knew 
comparatively  little  of  the  rigours  of  bondage. 
Sunday  was  always  at  their  disposal.  Every  even- 
ing, the  work  being  finished,  George  might  be  seen 
bending  his  course  towards  the  village  inn.  For 
mutual  attachment  and  constancy,  these  slaves 
were  distinguished.  For  many  years  they  lived  in 
unbroken  union,  anticipating  no  violent  sunder- 
ings.  True,  they  frequently  witnessed  the  sepa- 
ration of  husbands  and  wives,  as  the  soul-driver 
went  round  upon  his  annual  circuit  of  horror ;  but 
they  felt  assured  that  they  were  too  highly  prized 
by  their  respective  masters  ever  to  be  sold.  But 
a  dire  calamity  was  preparing  for  them ;  and  when, 
finally,  it  broke,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  sum- 
mer's bolt,  it  scattered  all  their  social  pleasures 
for  ever. 

"  Jane's  master  had  become  embarrassed  in  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  and  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  change  his  residence.  He  resolved  upon  going 
to  the  distant  state  of  Missouri.  The  preparations 
were  almost  completed  before  Jane  was  informed 
of  the  design,  and  she  then  learned  the  determina- 
tion of  her  master  to  take  her  along  with  him.  In 
consternation  she  fled  with  the  intelligence  to  her 
husband.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  they  hast- 
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ened  to  the  inn-keeper,  and  besought  him  that  he 
would  allow  Jane  to  find  herself  another  master  in 
the  village.  He  finally  yielded  to  their  entreaties 
and  tears ;  but  at  the  same  time,  set  such  an  ex- 
travagant price  upon  her,  that  they  almost  de- 
spaired of  finding  any  one  who  would  give  it.  They 
applied  first  to  George's  master.  He  was  willing 
to  purchase  Jane,  but  could  not  give  so  much  for 
her.  Applications  were  made  to  several  other  ci- 
tizens of  the  place,  but  none  were  willing  to  pay 
so  exorbitant  a  price.  They  besought  the  mas- 
ter to  lower  his  terms ;  but  he  was  inexorable. 
No  purchaser  was  found. 

"Meanwhile,  the  preparations  for  removal  went 
forward,  and  the  day  of  departure  drew  nigh.  The 
boat  which  was  to  float  the  family  and  their  effects 
down  the  river,  already  lay  at  the  wharf.  At  last, 
the  morning  of  departure  came.  The  family,  ac- 
companied by  the  sympathising  villagers,  left  their 
dwelling,  and  proceeded  to  the  boat.  Immediate- 
ly behind  the  family  and  white  friends  walked  the 
slaves,  among  whom  was  Jane.  In  the  rear  of  the 
pompany,  George  was  seen  slow  and  sadly  walk- 
ing. The  family  entered  the  boat.  Jane  threw 
herself  on  deck  a  spectacle  of  agony.  Upon  the 
beach  near  by  stood  George,  with  his  arms  folded 
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before  him.  Not  a  groan  broke  from  his  lips ; 
not  a  tear  burst  from  his  eye  ;  but  there  were  in 
his  fixed  and  statue-like  form,  the  tokens  of  a  grief 
too  deep  for  utterance. 

"  Shortly,  the  cables  were  drawn,  and  the  boat 
was  drifting  down  the  rapid  stream.  As  long  as 
the  receding  objects  could  be  discerned,  Jane  sat 
motionless  on  deck ;  and  George  as  moveless,  stood 
upon  the  beach,  each  gazing  upon  the  other,  until 
distance  closed  the  view  for  ever. 

"  What,  then,  became  of  the  ill-fated  Jane,  we 
know  not ;  but  our  eyes  followed  George,  as  he 
turned,  silent  and  alone  ;  and,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  arms  still  folded  on  his  breast,  walked  home- 
wards, a  widowed  man  ! 

"  Never,  since  witnessing  this  scene  in  early 
life,  have  we  for  a  moment  doubted  that  slaves 
could  exquisitely  feel  under  the  sunderings  of  their 
family  and  social  ties." 


A  STORY  OF  HEAVEN. 

BEFORE  a  lowland  cottage, 

With  climbing  roses  gay, 
I  stood  one  summer's  eve  to  watch 

Two  children  at  their  play. 

All  round  the  garden  walks  they  ran, 

Filling  the  air  with  glee, 
Till  they  were  tired,  and  sate  them  down 

Beneath  an  old  oak  tree. 

They  were  silent  for  a  little  space, 

And  then  the  boy  began : — 
"  I  wonder,  sister  dear,  if  I 

Shall  ever  be  a  man. 

"  I  almost  think  I  never  shall, 

For  often  in  my  sleep, 
I  dream  that  I  am  dying, 

Nay,  sister,  do  not  weep  ; 

"  It  is  a  joyful  thing  to  die  ; 

For,  though  this  world  is  fair, 
I  see  a  lovelier  in  my  dreams, 

And  fancy  /  am  there. 
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"  I  fancy  I  am  taken  there, 

As  soon  as  I  have  died ; 
And  I  roam  through  all  the  pleasant  place, 

With  an  angel  by  my  side. 

"  To  that  bright  world  I  long  to  go  ; 

I  would  not  linger  here, 
But  for  my  gentle  mother's  sake, 

And  your's,  my  sister  dear  ! 

"  And,  when  I  read  my  book  to  her, 

Or  when  I  play  with  you, 
I  quite  forget  the  glorious  land, 

And  the  blessed  angel  too. 

"  But  oft,  when  I  am  weary 
Of  my  books  and  of  my  play, 

Those  pleasant  dreams  come  back  again, 
And  steal  my  heart  away. 

"  And  I  wish  that  you,  sweet  sister, 

And  my  mother  dear,  and  I, 
Could  shut  our  eyes  upon  this  world, 

And,  all  together,  die." 

Then  spake  his  fair-haired  sister, 
In  tones  serene  and  low  : — 
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"  Oh,  if  Heaven  is  such  a  pleasant  place, 
Dear  brother,  let  us  go  ? 

"  Our  mother  wept  when  our  father  died, 

Till  her  bright  eyes  were  dim  ; 
And  I  know  she  longs  to  go  to  Heaven, 

That  she  may  be  with  him. 

"  So  let  us  all  together  go  !" 

The  thoughtful  boy  replied  : — 
"  Ah  no  !  we  cannot  go  to  Heaven, 

Until  that  we  have  died. 

"  And  sister,  we  must  be  content 

Upon  this  earth  to  stay, 
Till  the  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 

Shall  call  our  souls  away  !" 


Before  the  next  year's  roses  came, 

That  gentle  call  was  given, 
And  the  mother,  and  her  two  sweet  babes, 

Were,  all  of  them,  in  Heaven. 

Late  Eev.  T.  E.  Taylor. 
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